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PREFACE 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE ESSAYS Which follow marks in some 
respects a departure from the usual policy of the Thoresby Society. 
Our late President, Mr Joseph Sprittles, as is well known, was much 
in demand as a speaker to local societies on the old buildings and 
traditions of Leeds, and over the past few years there have been 
many requests to have the substance of his talks brought together 
in one volume, with appropriate illustrations. It was felt that no 
better tribute could be paid to the memory of Mr Sprittles, and 
the Council therefore offers the present volume to members of 
the Society as a memorial to one who gave unstinting service to 
the Society, both as President, and earlier, as Excursions Secretary. 

The talks here printed, with only a few minor alterations 
required to transfer the spoken word to the printed page, were the 
result of wide reading and much patient research in the local 
source material, interspersed with most valuable recollections of 
Mr Sprittles’ own youth and anecdotes of well-known figures of 
earlier days. 

The Council takes this opportunity of expressing the gratitude 
of the Society to Mrs Sprittles and her daughter, Miss M. N. 
Sprittles, for their extremely generous gift towards the cost of 
publication, which has provided all the illustrations. Mrs Sprittles 
has asked us to record that they are very happy to be associated 
with the Society in the publication of this volume, which they 
feel is a fitting memorial to the author, the subject being so dear 
to his heart, and they wish to express their grateful thanks 
particularly to the honorary Editors, Miss A. G. Foster and Mrs 
R. S. Mortimer, for editing the volume. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Frontispiece — Leeds Coat of Arms. 


St John’s Church, Briggate. facing p. 8 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File B12). 

St John’s Church (1816). between pp. 8 and 9 


From T. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (Leeds, 1816). 


St John’s Church before the 1868 restoration (looking west 
to the Gallery erected in 1765). between pp. 8 and 9 
From Boyne, Vol. IV. 


St John’s Church (North Nave before the restoration). 
between pp. 8 and 9 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XXIV, fig. 2. 


St John’s Church (North Nave as restored in 1868). 
between pp. 8 and 9 


From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File Bz). 


St John’s Church (South Nave and Screen after 1891). 
between pp. 8 and 9 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XXIV, fig. 5. 


St John’s Church (Pulpit as restored in 1884). 
between pp. 8 and 9 
From a photograph formerly in the possession of the late Mr J. 
Sprittles. 
St John’s Church (Royal Arms of James I, 1620). 
facing p. 9 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XXIV, fig. ro. 
St John’s Church (Badge of Charles, Prince of Wales, after- 


wards Charles 1). facing p. 24 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XXIV, fig. rr. 


St John’s Church (The Mace-holder). between pp. 24 and 25 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XXIV, fig. 16. 


John Harrison (1579-1656). between pp. 24 and 25 
From Boyne, Vol. I. 
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Adel Church (with the artist, Thomas Sutcliffe, d. 1871). 
between pp. 8 and 9 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File A23). 
Adel Church (present doorway, showing Closing Ring). 
between pp. 24 and 25 
From portfolio of photographs (39 D1) presented to the Thoresby 
Society by the photographer, Harold G. Grainger, 1947. 
Adel Church (Chancel Arch, East Window and Vanderbank 
Paintings). between pp. 24 and 25 
From an engraving of a picture by Edwin Smith in Boyne, Vol. VI. 


Adel Church (Henry Giles Window as corrected in 1947). 
between pp. 24 and 25 


St Anne’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Park Row (Demolished 


1904). facing p. 25 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File Br). 


Mill Hill Chapel (Erected 1673, demolished 1847). facing p. 40 


From an engraving in the possession of the Thoresby Society. 


The Old Grammar School (Main doorway, 1822). 
between pp. 40 and 41 


From Boyne, Vol. IJ. Plate inscribed “Has Aedes Grammaticae 
Disciplinae dicatas propria sua impensa exstruxit Johannes 
Harrison A.D. MDCXXIV. Refecerunt amplificarunt ornarunt 
quindecimviri piis muneribus procurandis A.D. MDCCCXXII.” 


The Old Grammar School (Interior, showing the roof). 
between pp. 40 and 41 
From Boyne, Voi. I. 


The Old Grammar School (Godfrey Lawson Extension). 
between pp. 40 and 41 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File A6). 
Moot Hall (1816). between pp. 40 and 41 


Drawn by Thos. Taylor. Published by Robinson and Hernaman, 
Leeds. Engraved by Charles Heath (1816). 


Cross Parish and the Corn Exchange. between pp. 40 and 41 
From Boyne, Vol. IV. 


Corn Exchange, Briggate (1829). between pp. 40 and 41 


Drawn by N. Whittock. Engraved by J. Rogers (London, 1829). 
(Engraving formerly in the possession of the late Mr J. Sprittles.) 
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Market Cross as depicted in the Harrison Window, St John’s 


Church. facing p. 41 
From a photograph formerly in the possession of the late Mr J. 
Sprittles. 


Richard Kemplay’s Academy, St John’s Place. facing p. 56 


(Sculp. Scott). 


Bischoff’s House (c. 1905). between pp. 56 and 57 
From a photograph by T. W. Thornton. 

Lambert’s Yard, Lower Briggate. between pp. 56 and 57 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society, 
(File Arg). 

Old George Hotel, Lower Briggate. between pp. 56 and 57 


From a photcgraph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 


(File Arg). 

Old Leeds Bridge. between pp. 56 and 57 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File A12). 

King’s Mills, Swinegate. between pp. 56 and 57 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File A13). 

Commercial Buildings. between pp. 56 and 57 


Drawn by N. Whittock. Engraved by J. Rogers (London: Pub- 
lished. by 1.. I. Hinton, 1829): 


Commercial Buildings (1829-1871). facitigip.-57 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File Bo). 

White Cloth Hall in 1906. facing p. 72 


From a photograph by Alf. Mattison. 


Royal Exchange in 1873 (Inset: Ground Plan). 
between pp. 72 and 73 
From Building News, 17 October 1873. 
City Square showing Royal Exchange (c. 1908). 


between pp. 72 and 73 
From a photograph by Alf. Mattison. 


Royal Exchange (Figure of Sir Thomas Gresham). 
between pp. 72 and 7% 


Coloured Cloth Hall Yard. between pp. 72 and 73 
From Boyne, Vol. lV. 
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Coloured Cloth Hall (Interior). between pp. 72 and 73 
From Boyne, Vol. IV. 


The Rotunda, Coloured Cloth Hall. between pp. 72 and 73 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 


(File Bz). 

The Court House and Coloured Cloth Hall. facing p. 73 
From Thoresby Society Publications, Vol. XLI, plate III. 

The Court House, Park Row. facing p. 88 
From an engraving formerly in the possession of the late Mr J. 
Sprittles. 

The Philosophical Hall, Park Row, in 1821, showing original 

entrance in Bond Street. between pp. 88 and 89 
From Boyne, Vol. V. 
Red Hall, Headrow (1848). between pp. 88 and 89 


From Boyne, Vol. I. 


Red Hall (occupied by Newstead & Wilson, Solicitors). 
between pp. 88 and 89 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File A5). 
The Bear Pits, Cardigan Road (prior to restoration). 
between pp. 88 and 89 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(File B17). 
The Bear Pits (after restoration in 1968). between pp. 88 and 89 


Burley Bar Stone, Headrow. between pp. 88 and 89 


From portfolio of photographs (39 Dr) presented to the Thoresby 
Society by the photographer, Harold G. Grainger, 1947. 


North Bar Stone, Vicar Lane. facing p. 89 

The Leeds Mace. facing p. 96 
From a photograph in the possession of the Thoresby Society 
(39 At7). 


Pack Horse Inn, Briggate, showing Templar Cross. facing p. 97 
From a photograph by Alf. Mattison (c. 1908). 


Play Bill, leeds Theatre, 1826: facing p. 102 
From a collection of playbills in the Library of the Thoresby 
Society. 


Thruscross Reservoir: dam under construction, July 1967. 
facing p. 10% 


gz! The Reverend) W. F. look, o1ézs: facing p. 108 
Engraved by C. E. Wagstaff (from a painting by F. Rosenberg) 
and published 15 July 1838 by J. Cross, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

54 Ledsham Orphanage. facing p. 109 
From a plate in C. E. Medhurst, Lady Elizabeth Hastings (1914). 


in the Text : 
1 The Old Grammar School. page 38 


Drawn by Percy Robinson. 


2 Mr Kirke’s Wood. page 80 


Reproduced from R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis (2nd ed), by 
TD; Wihtitaker (816), “1s. 


LEEDS PARISH CHURCH CHOIR 


IN 1818 THE REV. RICHARD FAWCETT, vicar of Leeds 1815-1837, 
introduced in Leeds Parish Church a paid choir robed with 
surplices. This was the first robed choir in a parish church to be 
seen in England since the Reformation. From the Leeds Mercury 
of 25 November 1826 the following account is taken. At a meeting 
of the vestry reference was made to the payment of choristers, 
and not without acrimony. The question arose whether the singers 
were to be paid out of the church rate or by subscription. It was 
evident that the singers had been appointed without consulting 
the ratepayers, and that they were paid out of the rate levied 
for the repair of the church. Much ill feeling was aroused, 
especially among the Dissenters who felt that they were paying 
for something they did not enjoy. The chapelries also objected 
to paying for singers of the Parish Church. At the meeting, Mr 
Richard Richardson, the senior warden, said that the services 
of the choristers of the Parish Church had not received the formal 
sanction of the parishioners in vestry assembled, though he thought 
they had received an implied sanction by their salaries being 
repeatedly passed in the accounts, and by gaslight being lately 
furnished specifically for their accommodation. He thought the 
choristers ought to be paid out of the church rate, and payment 
should be a charge upon the whole parish. During the latter part 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, services were held 
four times a year when the collections taken were given to the 
Infirmary, the House of Recovery and the Dispensary. The 
choristers were obliged to attend these services and other services 
connected with charitable efforts. Mr Richardson felt that it was 
incumbent upon the whole parish of ten townships to support 
these services through the payment of the church rate. He said 
that the wealthy section of the congregation was only about a 
quarter of the whole, and the labouring classes to whom they 
were indebted for their wealth, were about three-quarters of the 
immense congregation. They had the advantage of one of the 
finest organs in the Kingdom and why should they not have the 
advantage of scientific music to accompany it? There would 
be some who would be surprised to learn that the church which 
contained upwards of 2,000 free sittings was, during these services, 
generally crowded to excess, and since gas was introduced into 
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the church the north gallery had been thrown open to the public 
on Sunday evenings. He ventured to assert that more decent and 
orderly conduct in a congregation of near three thousand was 
nowhere to be found, and but for their attendance there, great 
numbers would be wandering about the streets. It was moved 
“That the choristers of the Parish Church be continued, but that 
the expenses attending the same shall not exceed the sum of £90 
per annum, to be paid out of the church rate.” 

Mr Edward Baines (senior) said that they had no wish to dictate 
to the congregation at the Parish Church whether they should 
or should not retain the choristers in the service of the church, 
for it was not to be supposed that when the public refused to 
pay the choristers must cease to pipe. Mr Richardson here asserted 
that if the choristers were not paid out of the church rate, they 
would certainly be discontinued. Mr Baines maintained that many 
paid for the music without enjoying it, and there were two 
substantial reasons against it: first, the choristers were surrepti- 
tiously introduced, the parishioners never being consulted and 
they ought in law and justice to have been. Secondly, the payment 
of their salaries and other expenses incident to them out of the 
church rate could be considered in no other light than a palpable 
misapplication of funds raised for the necessary repairs of the 
church. This was a bone of contention between Dissenters and 
Churchmen. Mr Baines did not wish to enquire when choristers 
were first introduced into our churches, nor was it the intention 
to inflame men’s passions by the vulgar cry of ‘No Popery, no 
Popish ceremonies” (cheers and hisses), but he would take the 
liberty to remark that the exhibition of these singing men and 
boys was doubtless a relic of Popery. During the eight years that 
the establishment had existed in the Parish Church a sum of from 
£700 to £800 had been expended in salaries and music. He 
suggested that the congregation worshipping at the church should 
pay the whole rate themselves, and he moved an amendment 
“That no part of the funds raised for the repair of the Parish 
Church shall in future be applied to the payment of salaries to 
the choristers, or in any other way connected with the establish- 
ment of that body.” The motion was seconded by Mr Yewdall. 
The debate continued, when the wise Mr Henry Hall said, “He 
himself had no particular attachment to the choristers, and he 
must admit they were improperly appointed. The parishioners 
ought to have been consulted before they were introduced. They 
may be considered useless, but they gave a certain dignity and 
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importance to divine worship and frequently brought strangers to 
hear it. The inhabitants of Leeds had been accused of having no 
music in their souls, but this church establishment promoted a 
taste for music in the low as well as the high, and the services 
of a Sunday evening had a moral influence in attracting those 
to a place of worship who would otherwise be spending their 
time in places less suitable to the solemnity of the day.” After 
more speeches the chairman put the amendment, and afterwards 
against it, and the amendment was lost. The original motion was 
put and the numbers seemed so equal as to render the decision 
extremely dubious, but the chairman thought it was carried and 
decided accordingly. So £90 was added to the rate to pay the 
choristers. In 1827 it was again proposed that the choristers be 
paid out of the church rate, but, as reported in the Leeds Mercury 
on 24 November, Baines again objected, contending that the only 
objection was to the choristers being paid out of the church rate. 
“As far as this church is concerned, the employment of choristers 
must be considered as a modern innovation, as it was not more 
than about eight years since they were introduced into its worship. 
From the reign of Henry VIII to the year 1818, the worship of 
God in this place was performed without the aid of choristers. 
The choristers have never been used here since the Romish ceased 
to be the dominant church (till the year 1818), and at that time 
they were not paid out of church rates.’’ Baines moved an amend- 
ment that no part of parish rates should in future be applied to 
the payment of choristers, and this time his amendment was 
carried by a large majority. According to an editorial comment, 
the parishioners were prepared to pay necessary expenses of divine 
worship, but not to contribute to “the support of an appendage 
to public worship which may be considered in the light of a 
luxury’. At the Vestry meetings of 1828 and 1829 no mention 
is made of the choir, which was soon to be supported by voluntary 
subscribers. 

The Leeds Mercury (15 January 1831) reported that at a Vestry 
meeting John Marshall had suggested that the organist’s salary 
and the lighting of the church with gas should be paid by the 
congregation; the matter was allowed to stand over for a future 
occasion. Baines objected to a payment of £34 for repair and 
tuning of the organ. 

At a meeting held 8 August 183% for passing the churchwardens’ 
accounts, salaries for bell-ringers, beadle, verger and constable 
were disallowed. 
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In a Minute Book at the Parish Church under date 9 September 
183% is written ‘First meeting of the Subscribers to the Fund for 
the support of Organ and Choristers. His Reverence the Vicar in 
the chair.” The vicar was the Reverend Richard Fawcett, M.A., 
and it was resolved to appoint a committee of five, with Mr G. 
Young as secretary. In November Mr Henry Smith was appointed 
organist, and Mr Henry Hall and Mr Young were nominated to 
co-operate with him in engaging choristers and making the 
necessary arrangements for commencing singing on 1 January 1834. 
On 9 January following it was resolved that it was expedient 
to establish the choristers and the salaries chargeable to the fund 
were: 





Henry SMMeh, OFeamistns 5. cea. Po hs Serene ine eee LAE 
Josh: *Greenw God, “CUner ~ ach en eso ee 180) 
Walter Nixon, blower 222. ee Pe eee ee 8 
Two bass singers, Samuel Bownas and William Clapham 
HIG? CACM er aia de tai pees eRe oe Pee ee eee IO 
Two tenor singers, James Stubbs and John Poppleton, 
PRTC ACI eee eta RS RR ee ea ee IO 
Two counter-tenor singers, Zaccheus Tordoff and John 
INUISSOY 5 SE SOACHY tasks 5 Sept Soe ee oe ee ee Ae IO 
One“treble,- john Howden tir. Pas eee 3 
One treble, Thomas: TaskePas a es a ee 2 
Four trebles, Joshua Naylor, Thomas Musgrave, Benjamin 
Rider and Wilhamm Fall. 2rveach 8 eee 4 
Flénry Smith as teacher Gf Choristers’... ..600 et ee is 
£107 





In March 1837 the Reverend Walter Farquhar Hook became 
vicar of Leeds and arrangements were made for music at the 
church services during the rebuilding of the parish church. In 
March 1838 it was decided that the choristers be dismissed, but 
that the services of Mr Smith, the organist, be retained and that 
he should keep a “‘sett of boys” in training for the reopening of 
the church; also that he should play the organ at St Mary’s on 
Sunday evenings and hold himself at liberty to play the organ at 
St John’s if required. Further meetings were held at the Church 
Committee Room in Commercial Street in connection with the 
rebuilding of the organ and organization of the choir, the latter 
to consist of eight men and eight boys, the leader to receive a 
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salary of £20 p.a., each man £16 p.a., and the organist was 
authorised to pay the boys’ schooling at the Commercial School, 
which would be equivalent to a salary of £4 p.a. An organ was 
hired, and placed in the Commercial School for “practising the 
Boys’”’. 

When the church was rebuilt in 1841 Dr Hook vowed that the 
musical services should be worthy of the mother church of a 
great city: “I will have a good service even if I have to go to 
prison for it.” He introduced daily choral services, and in 1842 
appointed Dr Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the leading church 
musician of his day, as organist. When Wesley left Leeds in 1849 
the musical services of Leeds Parish Church were established, a 
tradition which has been maintained ever since. 

Later a “Choir Sustentation Fund’ was instituted, and in 1941 
“The Friends of the Music of Leeds Parish Church” was founded, 
whose members make an annual contribution towards the 
maintenance of the music at the church. 

Wesley had left Exeter Cathedral to become organist at Leeds, 
but during this century the position has been reversed. Dr E. C. 
Bairstow, who came to Leeds in 1906, remained as organist until 
191%, When he went to York Minster. There he remained until 
his death in 1946. The position as organist of Westminster Abbey 
was offered to him, but he declined to leave Yorkshire. He was 
knighted for his services to music in 1932. 

In 1937 Dr Melville Cook followed Dr Albert Tysoe, who 
had accepted the position of organist at St Alban’s Cathedral. 
Dr Melville Cook left Leeds for Hereford Cathedral in 1947, leaving 
for Winnipeg in July 1966. In September 1967 he became organist 
of the Metropolitan United Church, Toronto, the position occupied 
by Dr H. A. Fricker in 1917, after serving Leeds as City Organist. 
Dr Fricker occupied the Toronto post until his death in 194%. 


ST JOHN'S CHURCH and JOHN HARRISON 


St JOHN’s CHURCH, NEW BRIGGATE, is the oldest church in the 
centre of the city, being famous for its carved woodwork and 
fittings of the seventeenth century. Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson, one-time Professor of Medieval History at Leeds 
University, in his address to the Thoresby Society in 1945, said, 
“St John’s preserves intact, set within their original architectural 
frame, those works of the seventeenth-century craftsmanship in 
which no English church is quite so rich.’ Ralph Thoresby wrote 
in his Ducatus Leodiensis, published in 1715, “The Church itself 
is so noble and stately a Structure as is scarce to be parallel’d in 
England, as founded, finished and liberally endow’d by one Person, 
John Harrison, Esq., a Native and chief glory of this populous 
Town, whose inhabitants had grown so numerous that the old 
church (the Parish Church) could not contain them ... It was 
consecrated by Archbishop Neile, 21st Sept., 1634, when the 
Founder was First Alderman of the Corporation; he endowed it 
with £80 per Annum and left also £10 yearly to keep it in Repair.” 

In 1816, Dr 1. D. Whitaker wrote of. the church,“ S johus 
Church has all the gloom and all the obstructions of an ancient 
church without one vestige of its dignity and grace.” 

The trustees’ books inform us that galleries were built in 1764, 
the expenses defrayed by Mr Jno. Blayds. These were from the 
door to the screen on the south side of the church and would 
obstruct the light, hence the reason for Thoresby’s description and 
that of Whitaker being so different. Galleries were also built across 
the west end and would certainly be an encumbrance. Before 
entering the church, a few minutes spent in the churchyard will 
prove of interest. 


The Churchyard 

The picture of the exterior of St John’s Church' would have 
delighted the heart of the founder, John Harrison, had he seen 
the two old ladies from the Almshouses sitting near the church 
porch. Being clad in bonnets and capes gives the date of the picture 
about 1900, yet who would believe it, seeing the picture only, 
that the church stands in the heart of a busy city? The church 
was built on an eminence once known as the “town cliff’, and 
the churchyard still retains the sylvan appearance of a country 


1 See Leeds Tercentenary Official Handbook, 1926. 
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churchyard. The exterior is somewhat different in detail from the 
original building. At the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the outside needed much 
renovation, being originally of Woodhouse stone which is not 
durable. The parapets had decayed and had to be taken down and 
replaced. The outside was recased and the windows remade and 
some buttresses replaced. The tower was partly taken down during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, and from the old 
prints still in existence we find the old tower taller and more 
dignified. The Reverend Francis Cookson who became incumbent 
in 1810, and was vicar for 49 years, bore the expense of the new 
tower. He was a Harrison descendant. 

The gravestones portray the lives of many who lie buried there 
in “God’s Acre’, some describing the trades and professions of 
those who lived in Leeds when it was a still and quieter town. 
Here is the epitaph of Eleanor Radford “who died of an inveterate 
dropsy after being tapped 16 times’, at the age of 41 in the year 
1770: 

“Afflictions sore long time I bore 
Physicians were in vain, 

Till God did please and death did seize 
To rid me from my pain.” 


There are numerous innkeepers and a Cashmere printer, John 
Hobson, who died in 1821, at the age of 4% years; his epitaph 
reads : 

“Stay gentle reader shed a tear 

And think on me who now lies here: 

While musing on the state of me, 

Think of the glass that runs for thee. 

Let not this world thy soul betray, 

But think upon thy dying day.” 
Of the inkeepers there is one, Thomas Dodsworth, “of the Hotel 
Tap Room? of this Town’, who died in 1826. 

In a direct line from the church porch is the gravestone of an 

actor. It is inscribed: 


“Here lieth the Body of 
Alexander Cummins 
An established favourite in the Yorkshire Theatres 
For upwards of Forty years, 
who departed this Life on the 20th of June, 1817.” 


This actor was a contemporary of Mrs Siddons. [See pp. 94-5.] 


2 The Hotel Tap Room was in Call Lane and not to be confused with 
“The Hotel’ in Lower Briggate, which became the “Royal Hotel’. 
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Near the south-west foot of the tower lies interred a German 
Prince named Frederick William De Holzendoreff, who died 
27 January 1771. It was during the vicariate of the late Canon 
John Longbottom (1898-1921) that a lady visited the church, asking 
where the German Prince was buried. Mr Sydney Miller, the verger 
(a mostcultured man), said that he had seen the grave but, 
unfortunately, he had forgotten where, but he would try to find 
it and advise her when he had done so. She was staying in Sheffield, 
and after Mr Miller had found the grave he wrote her accordingly. 
She visited the church and the good verger showed her the grave- 
stone. She observed that the Prince had been interred in a grave 
with commoners, five being infants, and railed at Mr Miller for 
allowing it. With a smile, he informed the lady that 1771 was 
long before his time. Mr Miller was verger for thirty-three years, 
and a splendid man he was. He loved the old church and allowed 
nobody to disturb anything he had the care of. One day he entered 
the church and saw a light flickering near the altar. He hastened 
towards the chancel and saw a man reading the inscription of 
the founder’s tomb (which is within the sanctuary) with a candle 
in his hand. “From where did you get that candle?’”’ asked Mr 
Miller. 

“Prom the altar,” said the man: 

“Then you put it back and get out of the church and please 
do not come in again until you learn how to behave yourself,” 
Said the verger. _ 

The man replied, “Do you know to whom you are talking?” 

“IT neither know nor do I care, get out at once,’’ said the verger. 

“T am Sir Martin Harvey and I will report you to the vicar.” 

“I don’t care whether you be Sir Martin Harvey or Martin 
Chuzzlewit, you go out at once,’ and Sir Martin obeyed the 
verger and went. 


Consecration and First Incumbent 

Thoresby’s remark about the building of the church is worth 
quoting, “It then pleased God to move the heart of this pious 
and ever famous magistrate to build this noble and stately church, 
so that the inhabitants, who before complained with the children 
of the Prophets ‘the place where we dwell is too strait for us’ may 
now say, ‘Rehoboth, God has made room for us’.” John Harrison 
would be a regular worshipper at Leeds Parish Church, which it 
is recorded ‘‘was found too small for so numerous and unanimous 
a congregation in those most happy days’. 
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There can be little doubt that St John’s Church was completed 
and ready for divine use long before it was consecrated, as the 
Royal Arms of James I, originally fixed on the screen, bear the 
date 1620; also the badge of the Prince of Wales, the three ostrich 
téathers with they motto: “Ich Dien” bear the Royal Cipher ‘C-P. 
for Prince Charles, who, in 1625, became King Charles I. 

In the Service of Consecration, Archbishop Neile of York says 
to John Harrison, “Mr Harrison, You have been an often and 
earnest Sewter to me that I would come hither. Now that I am 
come, what is your desire? Tum ille Schedulam porrigit, qui Suo 
nomine recitari cupit per Registrum Qua recitata Episcopus ait, 
Mr Harrison, is this the minde and desire of you and Your 
Neighbours? Quo affirmato, ille In the Name of God then let us 
begin.” In the petition for consecration, John Harrison computed 
the communicants of the Parish of Leeds at 9,000 and the Leeds 
Parish Church could not efficiently minister to that number. The 
petition asked “that the church be consecrated wholly and only 
to religious uses for the service and glory of God, and performeing 
such divine offices as shall tend to the salvation of their souls 
as shall repaire thither’. Archbishop Neile, the Archbishop of 
York, was at that time at the height of his astonishing prosperity, 
but next to Laud himself the least loved clergyman in the Church 
of England, and his principles of churchmanship, like those of 
Laud, were of the High Church school of thought, and he would 
treat with suspicion anyone of the Moderate school, and more 
so any with Puritanical tendencies. John Harrison chose one Robert 
Todd to be the first curate and this choice could only have been 
made by a Moderate if not a Low-Churchman, and no doubt the 
Archbishop suspected the church of becoming a stronghold of 
Puritan doctrine, and so the consecration may have been 
continually delayed. But on Sunday, 21 September 1674, being St 
Matthew’s Day, the church was consecrated. The form of Service 
was preserved; this most interesting liturgical and historic docu- 
ment was printed by the Thoresby Society and forms part of 
Volume 24. The Lesson read at the Service was taken from the 
second Book of Chronicles, chapter 6, being the account of 
Solomon’s dedication of the Temple, which contains that wonderful 
prayer embodying the highest aspirations of all who recognise the 
place of architecture in the Service of the Almighty God, “Behold, 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee: how 
much less this house that I have builded.” The preacher was the 
famous John Cosin, Archdeacon of the East Riding and afterwards 
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Bishop of Durham. He was an able man, brilliant and ambitious, 
an eminent liturgiologist and one who was destined to suffer 
much for his principles in Church and State. Cosin also laboured 
with great earnestness, learning and success to defend and estab- 
lish those principles and forms of liturgical worship which are 
enshrined in our Prayer Book. His text was “‘Let all things be done 
decently and in order’. Apparently Robert Todd, the first 
incumbent, marked his words and, in preaching the sermon in 
the afternoon of the same day, took for his text, “Yea, verily, and 
by God’s help so I will’. It is said that Todd was suspended 
immediately because of his pronounced Puritanism and was only 
reinstated later because of the intercessions of John Harrison 
and Sir Arthur Ingram of Temple Newsam. Todd was already 
known to the Archbishop, as he had appeared before him at 
Bishopthorpe for being non-resident in his benefice in the July 
of 163%. He had acted as curate or lecturer at Leeds Parish Church, 
and was ordered to reside in his parish of Ledsham. The suspension 
was not the result of a trial at Bishopthorpe; it was a prompt 
dismissal by the Archbishop. One writer has endeavoured to dis- 
count this episode, but in those days things were different from 
what they are today. There were men in Holy Orders who were 
Presbyterian at heart and who continued to hold office in the 
church until the Restoration, when many were ejected. It is a 
great pity that the first pew register is lost or it may have thrown 
much light on the early days of the church and its incumbent. 
“When first at St John’s he [Todd] conformed to the Liturgy, then 
under the Republic and Protectorate to the Directory, and after 
the Restoration again to the Liturgy. He certainly was Puritanically 
inclined.’ So wrote the Reverend William Sheepshanks, incumbent 
1783 to 1810. When the Puritan party was in the ascendant, Todd 
served under the new régime as Minister of Leeds. 

Harrison, who was a Royalist, had cause to rebuke his nominee 
with the words “The time was when you called me patron and 
remembered me in your prayers, public and private, but now 
patrons are out of date so may churches be tithe barns. The time 
was when I suffered for you under the royal party, more than 
you will suffer for me under the Parliament, but (Oh! the times) 

. May not ambition, covetousness, or the like things alter you 
from what you have formerly been, have you not already (against 
your promise to the Bishop) encroached upon the metropolitan 
(if I may call it so) or Mother Church? Have you not chosen 
elders (creatures God never thought upon) for Woodhouse, Park 
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Lane, Quarry Hill, Marsh Lane, Hill-House Bank, Knostrop, Head 
Row ...’ Todd may have been Presbyterian at heart, but it must 
be borne in mind that he served the town and church during the 
plague which devastated Leeds in 1645. The Parish Register of 
the time throws light on those disastrous days. We learn from 
the “Parish aChurchy register ‘that om 11) March, «Alice, witesof 
John Musgrave of Vicar Lane, was buried, she being the first who 
was suspected to die of the plague. The Parish Church had no 
vicar to provide services nor could the Puritan officials provide 
a preacher of their own, for under July 1645, we read that “the 
ould church doores was shut up and prayers and sermons onely at 
the New Church [St John’s], and so no names of burials came to 
be certified to us save these following, untill Mr Saxton came to 
bee Vicar at Easter following’. From the register of baptisms, 
under 13 July is written, “Here the infection was very hote, and 
baptizing children was given over because of the present danger 
(except it were in the parrish) and none baptized in the Towne.” 
From March to the end of December, lists of persons who died 
were handed weekly to the Governor of the Town, Major-General 
Carter, which by the year end totalled 1,325. It was recorded 
that birds flying over the town dropped dead whilst passing over, 
and that the market was removed to Woodhouse Moor, grass 
growing in the deserted streets. By the end of the year, in mid- 
winter, the plague had died down, and in April 1646 the Parish 
Church was opened and a new minister appointed named Peter 
Saxton. 

Robert Todd of St John’s served the stricken people, and doubt- 
less many received clerical ministration who otherwise would 
have died without so much as a Christian burial. Robert Todd 
continued to serve the church until the Restoration in 1662, when 
he was finally suspended. He died in 1663 at the age of sixty-seven 
years and was buried in the chancel of the church. A brass tablet to 
his memory is affixed on the east wall near his burial place. Of him, 
Ralph Thoresby says, “that he was the first Incumbent or Preacher 
at this church, so the first that was baptised and the first that 
was buried there were out of his own family. The other Sacrament 
also of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated at this church only 
during his time’. 


The Screen | 
Church accounts are generally interesting, and Dr J. W. Walker, 
in his Cathedral Church of Wakefield, throws light upon the 
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workman who was probably responsible for the making of the 
screen and other woodwork of St John’s Church. Apparently the 
churchwardens of Wakefield were seeking designs for a new screen 
and had visited Bradford and Doncaster, but the similarity 
between the screen at St John’s and that at Wakefield is so pro- 
nounced that it gives the clue to the craftsman responsible for 
the woodwork at St John’s. From the Wakefield churchwardens’ 
books the following is taken: 


an Be ae 
1634 Pd to Francis Cunby his men for makeing 
the partition & other worke in the 
church MOT ANTO 
Pd to Speight for wood for the Frame of 
the partition 2 GMS 
1635 This year the partition betwixt the Quire 
and Church was finished and cost jolie oad 


Dr Walker writes, “Francis Cunby, mentioned in the Church- 
wardens’ Books at Wakefield as having made the screen there in 
1634 and 16354, is doubtless the Francis Gunby of Leeds, mentioned 
from the following notes from the Leeds Registers. If so, he would 
be the master carpenter who undertook the carving of the wood- 
work at St John’s. He was married at Whitkirk Church in 1633 to 
Ann Powell, of that place.’’ Margaret, who was probably his second 
wife, died in 1655. The old blind botanist of Leeds, Mr Wilkinson, 
confirmed the suggestion of Gunby being from Whitkirk by saying 
that the wood of St John’s was grown at Temple Newsam. Between 
1622 and 1638 Temple Newsam was undergoing reconstruction, 
and the steward, John Mattison, kept a record of his purchases 
and named the workmen responsible for carrying out certain work; 
this he did meticulously as he had done for his former employer, 
John Batt, at Oakwell Hall, Birstall. He names John Burridge and 
Francis Gunby as plasterers, but under date 1628 mentions an 
agreement with Francis Gunby to make and set up 400 yards 
of wainscot at 12d. per yard. It is possible that Francis Gunby 
was responsible for the exquisite plaster ceiling and also the 
woodwork in St John’s, and that he was expert in more than one 
craft; again, there could have been a father and a son with the 
same Christian name, both craftsmen. The pulpit made for Temple 
Newsam, similar in features to that at St John’s, was the work 
of Thomas Ventris, Junr., of York, and made in 1634. It is now 
in the Methodist Chapel at Halton. 
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Interior of Church 

The plan of the church is most unusual, as it does not follow 
the traditional style of nave, aisles and chancel, but has two naves 
with a division of seven arches down the length of the church, 
dividing the two naves and chancel. The chancel is divided from 
the naves by a screen 44 feet long from the north to the south 
walls. 

No architect was responsible for the building, but it was rather 
a product of a master mason and a master carpenter who inherited 
their skill and art from medieval times. Along with them and 
under their supervision, the combined efforts of minor craftsmen 
produced this structure in harmonious ensemble. 

Originally the church had no vestry, but in 1682 a vestry built 
of wood was erected in the chancel, probably on the north side, 
as in the trustees’ book is written, “Paid for making vestry in 
Choir £6. 2s. rod.” Later, in 1738, this vestry was removed and 
a vestry was built of stone behind the pulpit, “it being wainscoted 
with the old wooden vestry out of the choir’. This remained 
until 1867, when it was taken down and new vestries were 
furnished under and north of the tower. 

All seats in the church were made to face the pulpit as was 
the fashion of the period, and this feature may have been dis- 
approved by Archbishop Neile, as he tried to enforce conformity 
in churches and ordered that all pews were to face the chancel. 

In 1787 the Communion Table was removed from the south to 
the north side of the pillars by the Reverend William Sheepshanks 
when he revived the Service of the Holy Communion on the 
last Sunday of every month. Seats for communicants were fixed 
with desks behind the screen and along the north and south walls 
of the chancel and part of the east wall under the window. These 
were so placed when the church was built and were removed at 
the restoration of 1867. There would also be a minister’s desk in 
the south chancel, thus giving the incumbent his due place and 
his prerogative. When the Communion Table was removed to the 
north chancel, the incumbent’s stall would also be removed. Before 
1787 it is probable that the parson conducted the service from the 
pulpit, as in many Nonconformist churches today, but the fact 
that the church had a screen before it was consecrated removes 
any suspicion that John Harrison was a Puritan. After the 1867 
restoration, all seats were made to face east. 

The church, famous for its carved woodwork, displays both 
Gothic and Renaissance influence and is rich in picturesque designs 
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executed in oak, which may have been copied from Flemish or 
Dutch pattern-books. The screen is a masterpiece of design and 
carving, the pulpit with its ornate canopy is a creation of richness 
and proportion. A figure of the sun centres the canopy, the rays 
spreading therefrom, whilst period scrollwork mountings embellish 
the top surround. The roof ceiling is composed of ornamental 
plaster panels and is worth travelling miles to see, as is also the 
carving of the pews. This intricate and highly ornamental style 
was consonant with the workmanship carried out in the houses 
of the wealthy of that period, as the display of opulence was 
paramount in the domestic buildings as it was in the few churches 
built during the early years of the seventeenth century. The 
church of Croscombe in Somerset and that of Brancepeth in 
Durham, built by Bishop Cosin, are good examples, where rich 
carving embellishes the woodwork. 
The glass in the church is late Victorian, and makes the church 
dark on a dull day, but the Victorians loved this sombre hue. 
In 1844, St John’s was assigned a separate parish under the 
Leeds Vicarage Act, when most of the ancient chapelries also 
received independent status and had parishes assigned to them. 
In 1865 there was a definite move by the churchwardens to 
demolish the church and rebuild, but an architect of repute named 
Norman Shaw protested against the loss of ‘‘a most interesting 
and unique monument’. The churchwardens then sought the 
opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott whom they thought would champion 
their contention, but the reverse happened and Sir Gilbert declared 
that “I painted it in the most brilliant colours I was master of”, 
and so the church was saved from destruction. The churchwardens 
again wrote to the trustees regarding the church when it became 
a question of restoration or rebuilding. The final paragraph of 
their letter states, “Mr Scott’s principal argument in favour of 
restoring the church is retaining it as an architectural curiosity, 
however unfit it may be for divine service; and we would ask 
Mr Scott, if he had a church to build in the present day, whether 
he would take St John’s for a model? If he would not, why should 
the parishioners of St John’s be obliged to submit to the use of 
a church unsuited to the service of Almighty God to gratify the 
morbid taste of anyone who can admire the debased architecture 
of the seventeenth century. If it were a building merely used for 
secular purposes it would be a different thing, but a building 
intended for the service of God demands higher considerations.” 
The interior of the church underwent a considerable restoration 
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between March 1867 and March 1868, when the magnificent 
screen was allowed to remain in the churchyard two winters. 
The pulpit was removed one bay to the east, being lowered in 
height; the wonderful canopy was removed and placed at the 
back of the church and the cresting dispensed with. The walls 
were stripped of plaster and many mural tablets removed, the 
doors taken off the pews and all seats made to face eastwards. 
To complete the annihilation the Bishop gave his authority in 
1870 to throw out the scrollwork cresting on the screen, together 
with the Royal Arms and those of the Prince of Wales. The 
document is in the church safe and bears the date 14 April 1870. 
The whole of the interior had been shorn of its former glory 
and the woodwork sold to a broker. Providentially, Mr John Henry 
Wurtzburg, a member of the church, bought the coat of arms and 
the scrollwork, hoping that the whole could be restored to the 
church at some time. After a few years the coats of arms were 
restored to the church and fixed on the west wall on each side of 
tie vestry. 

The church remained in this condition until Canon John Scott 
was appointed vicar in December 1883. He came from St Mary’s 
Church, Lowgate, Hull, and was cousin to Sir Gilbert Scott who 
had pronounced the church as “unique and without parallel” and 
had saved it from demolition. It was his vision of what the church 
should be that spurred him on to make reparations, which he 
undertook with magnanimous zeal. His scheme had the support 
of the churchwardens and people, his warden being John Henry 
Wurtzburg, the Chairman of Directors of Messrs Greenwood & 
Batley, Engineers, of Armley. The scrollwork which Mr Wurtzburg 
had bought and stored for many years was to be replaced on the 
screen when new central subjects had been given due considera- 
tion. Canon Scott wished to recover as much of the old woodwork 
as possible, and he appealed to owners to give or sell it back to 
the church for reinstating. Many old pew doors were recovered 
and these were used as panelling around the Harrison Chapel and 
at the back of the church near the vestry. 

During the month of August and the first three weeks of 
September 1884 the church was closed, so that the ravages of 
the restoration of 1867-68 could be repaired. Canon Scott named 
this ““The Reparation’. The walls which had been stripped of 
plaster in 1867-68 were re-plastered and the mural tablets replaced. 
The pulpit was raised to its original height, the canopy was 
replaced and given a new back-board, the original flanking eagles 
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being refixed, the eagles, the symbol of St John the Evangelist, 
being finely executed. A new organ chamber was built out from 
the chancel and the organ rebuilt. The font was given a cover and 
rails placed around, the rails having been formerly part of the 
Communion rails which had enclosed the Holy Table since 1673. 
The reredos at the back of the Holy Table was first framed in 
deal in 1884 and later, in 1891, in oak, the former cresting of the 
pulpit extension crowning the framing. The two angel corbels, 
taken from under the roof beams where the organ was built, 
were converted in use and placed each side of the framed reredos, 
and curtains placed behind. Canon Scott purchased the centre- 
piece of the reredos from Mr Boshell, an antique dealer in Merrion 
Street, which he was told had formerly been in Thornton Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. This he had placed in front of a cross of statuary 
marble consistent with the A and O on each side, which are 
mosaics executed by Signor Salviati of Venice and London. The 
carved wooden panel shows a chalice with wafer in the centre, 
graced by grapes and wheat, which must have been carved about 
1400. The chalice is not English in style, having a double knop, 
which seems to indicate that the craftsman was a foreigner, as 
he shapes the chalice with a small bowl. English chalices in the 
late Middle Ages were wider in the bowl. Under the panel are 
the words “hoc facite’’ — this do; a most fitting addition to the 
reredos. Mr Wurtzburg was largely responsible in helping Canon 
Scott restore the church, purchasing all he could find which had 
been removed and liberally giving it back to the church. 

The original lettered slab of the founder’s tomb was laid flat 
in the Sanctuary and over it a worthy tomb of black marble 
was fixed, given by Mr John Taylor in 1884. It was designed by 
Mr Norman Shaw and executed by Mr Welsh of Woodhouse 
Lane, the lettering and matter being copied from the original 
tomb-slab. Mr Taylor was a cultured man of wide interests and 
in 1884 lived in Rockingham Street, which today has gone entirely. 

In 1890, Canon John Scott decided to furnish the commemorative 
Harrison Chapel for daily services and week-day celebrations of 
the Holy Communion. The donors of a Holy Table and reredos 
were Mr (later Sir) Arthur Copson Peake, Recorder of Leeds, and 
his wife. They afterwards gave the rails which square the altar 
and foot pace; these came from Kettlewell Parish Church and 
needed repairing and additional balusters. An interesting gate of 
oak to separate the chapel from the chancel was sent from 
Oswaldkirk Church by Canon Henry Temple, a former incumbent 
of St John’s. This also was fixed in 1890. 
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The John Harrison memorial window was placed in the window 
above the small altar in 1886, depicting the munificent work of 
John Harrison in the lower lights. Benches filled the Harrison 
Chapel until 1912, when Miss Sarah Coulter gave the pews which 
now complete the Harrison Chapel. The Sanctuary both north 
and south of the pillars was repaved in marble, the work being 
extended to the naves during the vicariate of Canon John Long- 
bottom, 1898 to 1921. Canon Scott wished John Harrison to be 
properly commemorated, and the furnishing of the Harrison 
Chapel ensured that the memory of the founder was revered and 
honoured. He tried to get the Harrison portrait back into the 
church, but in 1892 he compromised with the Leeds Corporation, 
in whose custody it had been placed by the church in 1867, the 
Corporation having it cleaned, reframed and glazed. In 1922, 
through the efforts of Sir Charles Wilson, Alderman and M.P., it 
was returned to the church and hung above the tomb of John 
Harrison. The Rev. D’Arcy S. Rudd was vicar and was friendly 
with Sir Charles. It was removed from the church during the 
1939-45 War to North Stainley and was damaged in transit when 
returned to the church. Canon Rowlands had been appointed 
priest-in-charge of the church, and later vicar, and he objected 
to it being re-hung over the tomb and ultimately it was placed 
on the west wall of the church, where it now hangs. The picture 
was given to the church by the Reverend Henry Robinson, great- 
nephew of John Harrison who was incumbent 1683-1696. 

The Holy Table is the original as used at the Consecration; one 
suspects that the original top has been supplanted by a cheaper 
type of wood, but when this was done is not known. It is a 
refectory style of table, with carved baluster legs in Jacobean 
shape with stretchers between, and a strapwork rail finely carved 
below the board. The feet are suspect and appear to have been 
added to suit the height of a vicar who desired to have the table 
raised and so added feet of dresser style. There is an entry in 
the trustees’ accounts book mentioning the “mending of ye 
Communion table’ under 15 August 1673; it also states that the 
Communion Table was railed without. The whole of the carved 
work is hidden by the frontal, which is changed to comply with 
the liturgical seasons and colours of the church’s year. The festal 
frontal is of exquisite needlework and was designed by Victor 
Milner and embroidered by the Sisters of Bethany, Lloyd Street, 
London, under the direction of Mr Temple Moore. It was given 
to the church in June 1907 by Miss Sarah Coulter. The magnificent 
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screen spans the width of the church and is a unique example 
of English Renaissance work. There are thirty-three arcadings, 
probably representing the years of our Lord on earth. The whole 
is finely carved and is without rival. Originally the Royal Arms 
were fixed over the screen doors of the north nave and the Badge 
of Charles, Prince of Wales, over the south door of the screen. 
The Royal Arms® are those of James I and are dated 1620. The 
Badge of the Prince of Wales* is rarely seen in churches. They 
are among the finest to be seen in Yorkshire and are fixed on 
the west wall of the church. In September 1889 it was decided 
to replace the scrollwork on the screen, but to substitute the 
Royal Arms by some Christian symbol. First that on the north 
side was completed with the symbols of the Passion composing 
the central subject, and just more than a year later the scrollwork 
on the south side was re-erected, the new central subject being 
the symbols of the Evangelists. They were designed by Mr Temple 
Moore, an eminent architect of Hampstead, and carved by Henry 
Hirst, who had premises in Infirmary Street, and were fixed by 
Thomas Horsman of Mark Lane. Mr Wurtzburg paid for the new 
central subjects and the replacing of the scrollwork on the screen. 
They are most appropriate subjects for the screen, being coloured 
and gilded four years after erection as intended by Temple Moore, 
the work being done by Mr C. Powell of Hatton Gardens, a 
successful and judicious decorator who was in Leeds superintending 
the decoration of Holy Trinity Church, Boar Lane. 

Below the pulpit are two seats left by the founder for the 
descendants of his two sisters, the writer being privileged to occupy 
one of them. 

On the first pew in the north nave, the south side, is to be seen 
a hand-wrought iron mdce-holder or mace-gate, which is con- 
temporary with the consecration of the church. There is a 
cup-shaped holder for the base of the mace and a pincer grip 
for the stem. A mace was sold in 1728 at 5/- per oz., so that the 
money received would pay for the regilding of the new mace 
made in 1694, and, as £14. 138. 4d. was paid for the regilding, 
it confirms that the original mace weighed about 62 ounces. The 


3 Royal Arms of James I: Quarterly quartered; 1 and 4 Quarterly, France 
modern and England; 2, Qr. a lion rampant within a double tressure flory 
and counter-flory, gules (for Scotland); 3, Azure, a harp or, stringed argent 
(for Ireland). 

4 A plume of three ostrich feathers, argent, quilled or, enfiled by a coronet 
composed of crosses pattee and fleur-de-lis, with the motto “Ich Dien”. 
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present mace weighs almost two stones. and. appears: too heavy 
for the old mace-holder:in St: John’s. The originalomace would be 
carried before John Harrison on the:day «of consecration, he 
being the first alderman)of the borough» in> 1634, and it: would 
be placed in the mace-grip until, the: end oficthe rsetvicéc when. at 
would be taken tothe’ Moot: Hall. d | 

The oak lectern was'made:from parts of «the original aie 
which had a reading desk attached: Canon Scotti had:this made to 
harmonise with other fittings in'the church. There’ was: a lectern 
with brass-work fittings, which was'a commemorative ‘piece ‘given 
by his predecessor; Canon Scott.'persuaded;Canon»Henry Temple 
to accept it forthe church: of ‘Oswaldkitk oak he had — 
appointed. 

The ceiling of St John’s 1S: ius of much’ attention’ as \are 
also the corbels ‘under: the: tie:-beams. Vhe oak: of the church.:was 
grown at Temple Newsam with the-exception iof:the rails:around 
the altar in the Harrison Chapel, whichicame ‘from Kettlewell 
Parish Church. Some thirty years ago there’ was «in ‘Leeds ‘a ‘blind 
man named Wilkinson, known asthe blind botanist. Mr Wilkinson 
had developed the senses of: touch and taste» to!aimost sensitive 
degree. He could place aileaf on his.tongue and knew the name 
of the tree from which/dt>hads been:taken;: by’ touch he :could 
name the type of stone or:wood he was touching. His sense of 
smell was also uncanny. He visited: St John’s Churchiand «described 
the wood within as, “lowland:oak, suchas is: grownat Temple 
Newsam’’. His description’. of ‘the Kettlewell rails ‘was. ‘thighland 
oak, such as is grown in the Craven district’) The: University ‘of 
Leeds conferred on him anvhonorary> degree of M.Sc. He had been 
blind from the age of five and was’ an inspiration ‘to oy sO 
afflicted. 

A memorial to ein John Longbottom, a <7 crust ortzeth 
of the church and a beloved vicar, who died sin) 1r921,0is) to!:be 
seen on the west wall by ‘the font: The woodwork was’ carved 
by his friend, Mr Edward: Becker, «and vis’a delightful piece of 
work. It is designed ito:harmoniseé with ‘the screen: The oak was 
formerly in the oat sai Birstall enmbies Church a is leva “800 
years old. i 

Two Communion cups aad piitens’ were given | to sie Phun 
by Walter Laycocke in°1634 and: would) be used on the: day of the 
consecration, 21 September:1674.: Oni i16/>August 1579: John 
Harrison was baptised in: Leeds:Parish Church, and less than six 
weeks later, 21 September;):Walter, . child! of Walter: Laycocke, 
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was also baptised there, so it is safe to assume that a lifetime 
friendship existed between John Harrison and Walter Laycocke, 
hence the gift of the Communion vessels. A third cup was given 
in 1653, so it seems evident that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
until 1662 when Robert Todd was ejected. This third cup was 
sold to Dr T. D. Whitaker, of Holme-in-Cliviger, in 1787 by the 
Reverend Wm. Sheepshanks, who revived the Sacrament in 1787 
and bought a plated flagon and two plates in 1790 together with 
furnishings. The cup bought by Dr Whitaker is still in Holme-in- 
Cliviger Church together with a paten, fellow to one of the 
original cups given by Walter Laycocke, which was apparently 
sold by Sheepshanks. The cup he sold: is a very useful type of 
vessel and most valuable today. The plate he bought was fashion- 
able and has little: value today and is never used. Fortunately, 
bargain and sale cannot take place today unless it is permitted by 
the Chancellor of the Diocese. 

The gift of the Communion cup in 164%, a vessel made in 1649, 
confirms Thoresby’s statement that Communion was celebrated at 
St John’s during the time of Robert Todd, but in the Visitation 
Returns of Archbishop’ Herring, the incumbent in 1743, the 
Reverend John Murgatroyd, states that “the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper never is and as far as 1 know never was administered 
in my church since the day of its consecration”. The statement, 
“as far as I know’’, is non-committal, but it is most probable that 
Thoresby was right. The cup given in 1653 was made during the 
Commonwealth, which is interesting. A person does not give an 
article to be stored away. 

The Reverend William Sheepshanks was the curate of Linton-in- 
Craven before becoming incumbent of St John’s, and it was whilst 
at Linton that he taught Thomas Dunham Whitaker who was 
later to enlarge Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis and to write the 
history of the Craven district. 

Mention has been made of the Harrison Memorial window, 
made by Burlison & Grylls of London. In the memorial window 
the larger lights depict incidents from the New Testament 
connected with St. John the Evangelist, and the Divine. The 
lower lights show the charitable deeds of John Harrison; from 
right to left, the first shows the Market Cross, given in 1619, 
depicting merchants in the foreground; the second, John Harrison 
helping an old lady into’ an: almshouse, given in 1639; the 
centre light being John Harrison at prayer; the fourth depicts 
the building of the church. The extreme left light shows John 
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Harrison presenting King Charles | with a tankard of ale in which 
were golden guineas to help the King, who was) held prisoner 
at Red Hall, the house of the bailiff, John Metcalf. As the incident 
is mentioned in the writings of Thomas Wilson, as:told to him by 
the Reverend Henry Robinson whose father was Vicar of Leeds 
and nephew of John Harrison, there is no need to doubt it, as 
John Harrison was a Royalist to the core and would help his 
King if opportunity arose. On the fly-leaf of the Pew Rents book 
of St John’s is written in Harrison’s own hand, ‘‘Feare God, 
honour the King’, and this was during the Commonwealth. For 
his adherence to Charles J, John Harrison had to suffer indignities, 
and although he tried to appease his persecutors, he had to bear 
insults by some he thought his friends, his churchwarden. Martin 
Isles being among the Parliamentarian tormentors. Another was 
Baron Thorpe, who sat in judgment upon him and was instrumental 
in sequestering his estate, fining him £464. 18s. 0d. 

Sixty years ago, Founder’s Day was commemorated on St John 
the Evangelist Day; 27 December, when a: special service was 
held at 11 o’clock in the morning at which the Vicar of Leeds, 
one of the patrons, preached the sermon. The service was attended 
by the old ladies from the Almshouses, who afterwards resorted 
to the Parish Room for the annual “founder’s day dinner’’.. The 
Lord Mayor (also a patron) attended, and it was his pleasure to 
distribute tea and clothes to these: ladies from the Almshouses, 
which were adjoining the church in Wade Lane, and also to the 
ladies from the Harrison Almshouses in Raglan Road, near Wood- 
house Moor. The custom ceased many years ago, which is to be 
regretted. The writer was a choirboy and remembers these: services 
taking place. 

During the early years of this century two candles were lighted 
near the lectern in the winter-time, whereby the lector: could 
read the Lessons, and after the Second Lesson: he would snuff them 
by means of the snuffer which hung with the brass candle-holder, 
but recently, first a candle-holder was stolen and then the snuffer. 
The alms-boxes have been broken into:so many times and smashed 
that boxes have had to be fixed in the wall. To some, churches 
are no longer sacred. 

During the summer months of 1966 the exterior stonework was 
cleaned, which gives the church a new appearance, with the 
removal of three hundred years of Leeds grime. 

It now remains to add some remarks about the benefactor, 
John Harrison: He was: baptised at the Parish Church of Leeds 
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16 August: 1579, where in the register:can be seen the entry, “John, 
thecchild of: John’ Harryson of Pawdmyre’’. Incthe:margin of the 
register some person has: written, ‘““Thisowasothat ) Mr Harrison 
who of his sole cost and: charges built ithe new church called 
St John’s Church witha dittleochapeb and Almes-houses adjoyning 
and: the ‘Free Schoole of Leeds.”” Thoresby mentions ‘the burying 
of a: stone called: ‘‘Pawdmyre’’> in :1703, “this. memorable stone 
was sunk below the pavement as a‘supposed nuisance when that 
part was paved’. So Thoresby: left the enigma -unsolved as to 
where: the stone:called '“Pawdmyre”’ was the nuisance; ‘but it is 
fairly certain it was in’ the: Briggate area. 

Where John Harrison ‘was educated: we are not iit but 
he:may ‘havehad ‘a private tutor as his father and’ mother were 
affluent folk. His) father was a trustee of the’}Grammar School so 
it is probable: that John’ Harrison attended Sheafield’s school and 
that he had a good ena in Latin, as he often cota Latin 
in his writings. 

He has: been: described» as “That Grand Beneliddtar to: the town 
of Leeds’ because’ of \his’ consideration: for “the »people of :Leeds, 
and his gifts for: their benefit; another writer ‘describes’ him as 
“the father of ‘Leeds’. There is‘no doubt that during his) lifetime 
he was the most eminent man in Leeds: He followed in his father’s 
business>as ‘a’. merchant,’ becoming a ‘very ‘wealthy clothier. He 
was‘a man of high character, ‘being endowed with: great talents 
which ‘resulted ina large fortune through ‘his assiduity and 
acumen in business: In:1601 his father ~ John Harrison the ‘elder — 
died, his: will being proved: almost’ a year later. To his:son, John 
Harrison, he bequeaths: “his mansion ‘or: dwelling house for ‘his 
own use for ever, so that he suffer Elizabeth now.-my* wife* to 
occupy the same: during her natural life’. There is a strong ‘sense 
of family affinity in the-will; as: he' mentions his wife, children 
and’ grandchildren allo by. their) Christian ‘names, giving each a 
sum of: money; John: Harrison and: his sister Edith are mentioned 
as unmarried: His: daughter “Grace had married Alexander > Robin- 
son, and they had seven children, four sons and three: daughters, 
the third son; Henry, becoming Vicar of Leeds in 1632. The »widow 
of John Harrison the elder lived but fifteen imonths:after the 
death: of her husband, being: buried: ino Leeds: Parish’ Church. on 
4 December 1602. In: 1607) John Harrison,’ the benefactor, married 
Elizabeth Foxcroft of: New Grange, Kirkstall, her: father: having 
acquired abbey lands soon after the Dissolution, when the: Kirkstall 
abbey lands*were sold. She'was. baptised in Leeds Parish Church on 
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25 February 1575. Very little is known about her, but she died 
in 1631 and was buried in Leeds Parish Church on 7 May. Being 
a widower and childless no doubt caused him to extend his 
benefactions, as the church of St John was yet to be consecrated 
and endowed and the Almshouses also to be built and endowed. 
[t is doubtful if any Leeds man exceeded the philanthropy of 
John Harrison. In 1630 he joined with six other persons in acquir- 
ing the manorial rights from the Crown and became deputy to 
the first Alderman of Leeds, Sir John Savile, M.P., of Howley 
Hall, near Batley, serving the town in that capacity fourteen 
months, whilst Sir John Savile was mostly in London on parlia- 
mentary business. Leeds had been granted a Charter in 1626 by 
King Charles I, and the government of the town was placed in 
the hands of an “Alderman” and nine ‘Principal Burgesses” and 
twenty “Assistants”. They were not elected by the citizens, but 
the names of those to form the first Council were specially stated 
in the Charter. They were to hold office for life and should a 
vacancy arise the members had power to elect whom they thought 
fit. John Harrison was elected first Alderman in 16734, the year 
when the church he had built was consecrated. In the year 1619 
he gave a Market Cross to the town, which stood in the middle 
of Briggate, a position opposite the Queen’s Arcade which was 
at the head of the Middle Row. This part became known as Cross 
Parish. John Harrison was a deeply religious man and there is 
little doubt that he desired to build a church to the glory of God 
before he made other benefactions as already stated, and, although 
documentary evidence is lacking, there is evidence sufficient to 
imply that the church was finished and ready for use in spite of it 
not being consecrated until 21 September 1634. The plan of St 
John’s Church is indicative that it was not built for a ceremonious 
type of worship and it would not permit the Laudian High Church 
ceremonial and ritual, popular only in some few churches. There 
is no central nave nor aisles but it is planned with two naves, 
the south nave leading to the chancel and Holy Table when first 
built. Yet the fact that there is a screen separating the nave from 
the chancel is sufficient evidence that John Harrison was a good 
churchman, the chancel giving the minister appointed his due 
place, and was not the Puritan that some writers would have us 
believe; screens were obnoxious to the Puritans. He also built 
a church where the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was to be 
commemorated by providing communicants’ seats around the 
the chancel where participants could see the Holy Table; it is 
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possible that the bread and wine was taken to those communicating, 
the recipients duly kneeling. Had he lived today he would have 
been termed an Evangelical or Low-Churchman. 

Everything that furnished the church was of the best, as only 
the best was right for the House of God; such was the standard 
of the founder. He endowed the church with eighty pounds a 
year so that an incumbent should serve it. 

In 1624 he built the Grammar School in grounds of his own 
on the east declivity from the church. The street opposite the 
church-gate in Briggate perpetuates his name: Harrison Street. Not 
only did the school he built stand there, but during the early to 
the middle years of last century there were Almshouses on the 
south side of the street from New Briggate, where the old vicarage 
also stood. On the 1850 ordnance map is shown the reservoir 
which was made in 1795, the water being pumped from the river, 
also the mill-dam at the top of Lower Merrion Street which fed 
Lupton’s Mill boiler. The Almshouses for forty elderly poor women 
were, until December 1965, on the west end from the church and 
were enclosed within two quadrangles. Thoresby gives the date 
of this benefaction as 1639 but the trust deed for his hospital was 
drawn up in 164%. The latter was the date chiselled in stone within 
the entrance gateway and porch to the Almshouses. It is sad to 
feel that these are no longer near the church, but the sanitary 
arrangements were outmoded and it became necessary to make 
drastic improvements. There are to be Almshouses built in Camp 
Road overlooking the North Street Recreation Ground. There are 
also Harrison Almshouses on Raglan Road near Woodhouse Moor. 
Now, after over three hundred years, there are no Almshouses 
near the church. (The Mary Potter Almshouses, also in Wade 
Lane, were demolished October 1962.) 

Religious strife caused by the Reformation had its effect upon 
the building and repair of churches throughout the country. 
Churches were allowed to fall into decay, but more settled condi- 
tions seemed apparent towards the end of James I’s reign and 
a move to build churches was commending itself among men of 
charity (though few) in various parts of the country. John 
Harrison was a pioneer in this direction, by endeavouring to 
provide for the poor and needy, and by the building of a church 
for those who could not find room at the Parish Church. The doors 
of the abbeys had closed and the buildings left to become ruins. 
Charity had sunk to a lamentably low level. There was an arresting 
contrast between the charity of the medieval church and the 
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indifference of the Reformed church. John Harrison resuscitated 
the spirit of practical charity by providing almshouses for bodily 
comforts and a church for spiritual exercises. 

Among the sayings of John Harrison are the following: 


“The Papists condemn our books of Canons and Common 
Prayer, so doth the Presbyterians.” 

“Now every cobbler must have a voice in matters of Faith.” 

“The King is supreme governor by God’s word.” 


Just as the Parliamentarians held sway under Cromwell so did 
the Presbyterians in the Church, especially in the north of 
England. Little wonder that John Harrison resented affairs both 
in Church and State. To be a Royalist during the Common- 
wealth, amidst a hot-bed of Parliamentarians, was indeed asking 
for trouble, but John Harrison was a man of firm convictions yet 
trying to live peaceably with his fellow man, but would not 
oscillate because of pressure from the opposition. It was well 
known that his nephew, the Reverend Henry Robinson, Vicar of 
Leeds, had to flee his church because of his Royalist convictions, 
suffering incarceration in Middleham Castle. This Royalist attitude 
had become a family affair so.the family must suffer as so many 
loyal families did during those troubled days. Apparently Harrison 
was a sick man during the years of the Commonwealth, as in 1652 
it was necessary for him to correspond with his judge, Baron 
Thorpe. John Harrison writes: “I am on the point of seventy-two 
years of age and therewith weakened with so many infirmities, 
as I am indeed bed-rid, and have been little better this twelve years. 
I therefore humbly crave pardon for this boldness that instead 
of speaking I am forced to present my thoughts in writing. ... And 
it may be thought fitting by adversaries, that I should (whether 
right or wrong) suffer for both, which if so, I must beg to conclude 
with the saying of a royal queen — If I perish, I perish, so if | 
must sell my father’s inheritance, I must sell it. Fiat voluntas Dei, 
My lord, I am, your lordship’s servant, J. Harrison.” 

Some correspondence from his pen is fortunately preserved 
and it is noticeable that Thoresby had in his library a pamphlet 
called “The Government of the Town of Leedes before it was 
made a Corporation’, written by Harrison. This appears to have 
been lost. It is to be regretted that this book was lost, as it would 
have shed some light upon the town’s history before Leeds received 
the Charter of incorporation, and would have been of great value 
to students of local history. 
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The old Royalist did not live to see the restoration of the 
monarchy nor to see the Book of Common Prayer reinstated in 
our churches. He died in October 1646 after being bedridden for 
twenty months and was buried in his orchard off Briggate. As 
he had willed that his house should be sold, his relatives sought 
that his body be taken up and reinterred in the church he had 
built. A sculptured stone, which may have formed part of the 
shaft of a cross from the original gravestone, is affixed to the 
south wall within the Harrison Chapel near the screen. Dr John 
Lake had become Vicar of Leeds and no doubt it was he who 
wished to do the honours at the reinterment. The nephew of 
John Harrison, the Reverend Henry Robinson, had become Vicar 
of Swillington, resigning the vicarage of Leeds before the Restora- 
tion, seeking a quieter place in which to end his days. Dr John 
Lake composed the following inscription for the tombstone of 
John Harrison : 


Here resteth the Body of Mr John Harrison, 
The Wonder of his own, and pattern of succeeding Ages, 
Eminent for Prudence, Piety, Loyalty, Charity, 
who (besides other Works of a pious Munificence) 
And many great instances of an excellent Vertue 
Founded an Hospital for Relief of Indigent Persons 
of good conversation, and formerly industrious. 
Built the Free-School of this Town for the 
Encouragement of Learning, 
Together with a Chappell, this Church (which most may envie) 
for the Excercise of Religion, 
And endowed it with Eighty Pounds per Annum. 
Also that he might do good in all his capacities, 

He erected a stately Cross for Convenience of the Market, 
and having given these Pledges of a joyful Resurrection 
fell asleep. 

Octob. 29 Anno Dom. 1666. 

/Etatis suae 77. 


Marmora quid celas, Sculptor? Quid inane Sepulchrum? 
Exegit Monumentum ere perennius. 

Templum pro Tumulo, sacri Preconia verbi, 

Divinzeque Preces sunt Epitaphium. 

Fingere si quid vis, Phoenicem finge suorum 

Jam prolem cinerum, morte superstitem. 
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Free Translation in English Hexameters 

Why should you sculpture the marble, O artist, embellish 

the tombstone? 
Far more enduring than brass, the memorial wrought by his effort. 
Lo, for a tomb is a temple, proclaiming the truths of the Bible. 
Lo, for an epitaph, prayer which ascends to heaven without ceasing. 
Still do you wish for adornment? Then carve on his tombstone 

a phoenix 

Born from its ashes anew, and in death itself ever undying.° 


° The translation was made by a mistress of Leeds Girls’ High School of 
the late nineteenth century. 

For further information about John Harrison during the Commonwealth, 
see Parson’s History of Leeds and the Appendix of Whitaker’s Loidis and 
Elmite, 1816. 

An account of the Woodwork of the Church by the Ven. John Ellis 
Stocks, and of the Service of Consecration, are to be found in the Publications 
of the Thoresby Society, Vol. XXIV. An article on “John Harrison and his 
Tues’ 1s to be found m Vol. XXXL 
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THE PEOPLE OF LEEDS in this generation will find it difficult to 
realise that the church of Adel was not included in the ancient 
parish of Leeds, yet it was only as recently as April 1926 that 
Adel was incorporated in the City. It was brought into the city 
boundary under the Leeds Corporation Act of 1925. 

In 1089 Ralph Paganel founded the priory of the Holy Trinity 
at York for a body of Benedictine monks. To support the monks 
he withdrew from various churches, including Leeds and Adel, 
part of the advowson or income, which left the churches the 
poorer. He had acquired property in several English counties, 
partly from William the Norman and partly by grant from his 
overlord Ilbert de Lacy, the lord of Pontefract, the lordships of 
Leeds and Adel being encompassed within his great domain. The 
words of his charter were: ‘These are the goods which, for my 
soul’s health, I Ralph Paganel have provided for the maintenance 
of the monks of the church of the Holy Trinity .. . The church 
of St John of Adel and a carucate of land, and tithes of Arthington 
[which was then in the parish of Adel] and all the townships that 
pertain thereunto, and the tithes of the hall.” The monks of York 
received an annual pension from Adel, but they did not appropriate 
the rectorial tithes as they did from the church of Leeds, where 
they appropriated two-thirds of such tithes; consequently Leeds 
was ultimately served by a Vicar whilst Adel has always been 
served by its own Rector. 

The church at Adel that we see today was not the building 
which was mentioned by Ralph Paganel, the present church having 
been built during the middle of the twelfth century. It seems 
evident that the church seen by Paganel must have been an old 
church at the time of his charter, to need rebuilding between 
1160 and 1180, the exact date not being known. Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson attended Adel Church when he lived in 
Leeds, and we are indebted to him for a description of the Norman 
church. He fixes the date of building between 1160 and 1170,' 
the ten years when the Romanesque style of architecture, which 


1 From details of the construction it has been conjectured by Whitaker 
and others that the nave of the present building is slightly earlier than the 
chancel, the chancel arch and the south porch. Current opinion supports 
this view. 
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we call Norman, had reached its zenith. Externally, the south 
doorway was the chief glory of the sculptured stonework, which 
unfortunately over the years has so deteriorated that it is difficult 
to decipher the features of its story. The archway projects boldly 
from the nave wall and is admirably conceived. It rises to a point 
and in the apex is carved the Agnus Dei, the symbol of John the 
Baptist to whom the church is dedicated. Above the curve of 
the arch are five panels — in the centre, our Lord seated in 
majesty, flanked by the four beasts of Ezekiel’s vision, symbolical 
of the four Evangelists. The inner doorway, surrounded by an 
unbroken roll-moulding, is framed in an arch of four divisions 
or orders, the second and outermost of which are carved with a 
Zigzag Ornament or chevrons, so popular with the Norman carvers. 
The innermost has a roll-moulding on the edge, round which is 
a series of beaked heads. The third is simply moulded with two 
rolls. The beak heads and chevrons of the innermost and second 
orders are continued down the jambs beneath carved capitals. 
The third and outermost have round shafts in the jambs, with 
capitals and bases; the bases terminate on plinths. 

At one time the doorway had an unsightly porch which 
preserved the stonework, but this was removed about 1816, since 
when the stonework has deteriorated. On the door is fixed a 
bronze handle; it consists of a circular plaque beautifully incised, 
on which is relieved the head of a beast devouring a human 
head; an incised movable ring passes through the mouth of the 
beast. It is similar to the so-called sanctuary knockers or closing 
rings at Durham Cathedral and All Saints’, Pavement, York, but 
there is no evidence that Adel ever had the right of sanctuary 
extended to criminals fleeing from the place where they had 
committed a crime. 

Under the eaves of the nave and chancel roofs is a continuous 
corbel-table carried upon a series of grotesque heads, much 
restored and renewed. There is a bell-cot at the west end which 
was rebuilt in 1839. A few years later the roofs of the nave and 
chancel were restored to their original pitch. During the restoration 
of the church in 1878-79 the vestry on the north side of the chancel 
was built, Mr George E. Street being the architect directing the 
restoration. Near the south wall of the chancel is a twelfth-century 
pillar piscina upon a shaft which is partly modern. 

The interor of the church is most interesting yet so simple in 
design, just a nave and a chancel, two compartments built end 
to end and divided by an open archway. The original windows 
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have semicircular heads and are deeply splayed, but the three 
at the east end are modern, the original windows having been 
removed in 1681 when the large east window was put in, this 
now being the east window in the vestry. Unfortunately the 
stained glass in this window was carelessly replaced at the time 
the vestry was built in 1879. When it was fixed at the east end 
of the chancel in 1681 it contained the Arms of Dr Brearey, the 
Rector, the Arthington family, that of Kirke of Cookridge and 
the Royal Arms. The glass is the work of Henry Giles of York. In 
1957 the heraldic design of the glass was corrected by Messrs 
Bennett & Sons of Leeds, so that now it appears as it was first 
fixed by Henry Giles. Henry Giles also added the inscription to 
his “ever honoured friend’ Thomas Kirke of Cookridge, who died 
on 24 April 1706, which is now incorporated in the small two-light 
window in the south wall of the chancel. Above is a symbolical 
representation of the Trinity. The most interesting feature internally 
is the chancel arch. It is a semicircle of three orders, the innermost 
carved with chevrons, the middle one, a linking of regular panels 
between two roll mouldings, and the outermost an arch of 
grotesque heads mostly with beards, which rests on the roll 
moulding. Above the whole is a delicate dog-tooth moulding. Each 
order has shafts in the jambs, the capitals of which have interesting 
carvings. One of the carvings depicts a centaur with bow and 
arrow, a favourite device of King Stephen who reigned 1135-1157, 
which seems to point to the church being built during his time, 
but the experts give the later date when the Norman ornamenta- 
tion was at its height. 

The font cover designed by Mr Sydney D. Kitson is worthy of 
attention; a faculty in the church safe states that it was given 
in July 1921 by Mr John Gordon as a memorial to his wife. It is 
octagonal, the panels representing the seven sacraments of the 
church, the carvings being the work of a craftsman. On the north 
wall hang three pictures by Vanderbank of the Agony in the 
Garden, the Crucifixion and the Ascension, the latter signed 
M. Vanderbank,? 1745. They were given in 1745 by William 
Jackson, who was rector 1737-1766, and were formerly above the 
altar and on either side of the east window. The furniture of the 
church is of oak; it is comparatively modern, being plain yet 
beautifully constructed, the joints of the woodwork being pegged 
together. The stained glass in one of the large windows in the 


2 Nothing appears to be known of a Vanderbank with this initial. 
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south wall was designed by F. C. Eden and put in during 1933 
as a memorial to Colonel Arthur Bray who died 2 January 1930 
and who worshipped at the church. The three persons depicted are 
Ralph Paganel, lord of the manor, Ilbert de Lacy, his overlord, 
and Alan, abbot of Marmoutier. The arms in the upper lights are 
those borne by the descendants of Ralph and Ilbert; they are also 
seen on their surtouts. Lacy—Quarterly or and gules, a bend argent 
with a label of seven points argent. Paganel—Gules, a cinquefoil 
argent. Abbey of Marmoutier—Represented by the legend of its 
founder St Martin, giving half of his cloak to a beggar. The link 
between Adel and Marmoutier is seen when we remember that 
Ralph Paganel, who gave the advowsons of Leeds and Adel to 
the Priory of the Holy Trinity at York, had also endowed 
Marmoutier with the Priory of the Holy Trinity. 

When the organ was to be placed in the chancel, the rector, 
the Reverend W. H. Draper, would not have it constructed so as to 
occupy precious space within either the nave or the chancel, and 
the result is that no pipes are visible. The console with pedal- 
board is scarcely larger than a large American organ, the pipes 
being high in the chancel under the roof. The Reverend W. H. 
Draper left Adel to become Master of the Temple Church, London, 
and wrote a valuable history of Adel Church before he left. 

Adel lay near the old Roman road which led from Tadcaster 
to Ilkley. There is a Roman site a little distance from the church 
where relics of that period have been found. 


ST ANNE'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
(OLD) 


St ANNE’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL Stood at the top of Park 
Row until the early months of 1904, when the present cathedral 
in Cookridge Street was opened for worship on 1 May of that 
year. The old cathedral (formerly known as St Anne’s Catholic 
Church) was built on a site where three houses had stood, the 
middle of which had been occupied by Mr Benjamin Gott, the 
row being known as Park Terrace. The site was purchased from 
Mr Benjamin Jackson for £6,700. The foundation stone was laid 
8 August 1837, the architect being John Child and the builder 
William Brown who unfortunately was killed during the process 
of building; he had lived at Ripley but his business was in 
Leeds. The church cost £10,327 and was opened for worship on 
Wednesday, 24 October 1838, and was dedicated to St Anne, the 
Mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It stood at the bottom of 
Cookridge Street and the end of Guildford Street, facing down Park 
Row. It was not orientated east and west but approximately north 
and south, a position which must have been dictated by the site 
rather than by the architect or those in charge of the building. 
It was 100 feet long and 44 feet wide internally. The spire, 148 
feet high, was surmounted on an octagonal structure built on a 
square tower, the base of which projected out from the aisles 
of the church. The entrance to the church was through the tower 
with subsidiary entrances on either side at the end of the aisles. 
It was an imposing structure, but was an obstruction to traffic 
which had to take a bend about it. Tramcars also had to take the 
bend of the road, which must have caused much noise within 
the church, especially if the driver of the tram clanged the foot- 
bell when passing. 

The stalls and the pulpit are said to have been very beautiful, 
the church seating 600 people and a further 200 in the gallery. 
My recollection of the interior was of a very dark church, possibly 
caused by the galleries and the heavily stained glass of the windows. 
I was young at the time and probably entered the church on a dull 
day; hence my impression. The presbytery, where lived the priests, 
was higher up Cookridge Street towards the present cathedral, 
the front facing into Cookridge Street. The schools were behind 
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the priests’ house, facing into St Ann Street. The cathedral and 
schools were purchased by Leeds Corporation in 1901 for the 
widening of Cookridge Street and to bring the building line akin 
to the Park Row buildings east side. And so vanished the bend in 
the road which had caused traffic to veer for many years, until 
the old cathedral was demolished in 1904. A firm of contractors 
named Spencer & Kenyon, of North Street, Sheepscar end, was 
given the task of demolition, who no doubt hoped to fell the spire, 
but it had been so constructed in 1837 that it could not be felled 
or easily taken down. Each stone had been fixed to its fellow by 
a copper bolt, which meant that every stone of the spire had to 
be chiselled off separately. This caused the contractors to lose 
money and they eventually became bankrupt. William Brown 
had well and truly built the church; it had been so constructed 
that it would have stood the test of time, a period long after 
the sixty-six years it was permitted to stand. One of the discoveries 
when demolishing the church was the finding of an old well 
under the chancel. It was deep, but not so deep as some that have 
been found in Leeds. 

The reredos of the old church was the work of Pugin; this was 
transferred to the new cathedral and placed in the Lady Chapel. 

The old church was raised to the dignity of a cathedral in 1878 
when the Roman Catholic Diocese of Beverley was divided into 
those of Leeds and Middlesbrough. 

The Leeds Permanent Building Society’s premises partly cover 
the site where stood the presbytery, gardens and schools. 


OLD MILL HILL CHAPEL 


RALPH THORESBY, THE HISTORIAN, writes “Adjoining the Almshouse 
Garth’ is the meeting-house called the New Chapel, erected by 
the chief of the Presbyterians upon the first indulgence.’ The 
original conveyance of this site bears the date 31 December 1672, 
and the first service of which there seems to be any record was 
on 25 March 1674, although there may have been services before 
that date. 

It is generally agreed that Mill Hill Chapel was the first Dissenting 
meeting-house in the North of England erected after the General 
Indulgence. The first Minister was the Reverend Richard Stretton, 
M.A., who lost a country curacy on the Restoration and became 
chaplain to Thomas Lord Fairfax. Upon the death of Lord Fairfax, 
Stretton came to Leeds in 1672 and settled here with a number 
of Dissenters who held their meetings in various places, going so 
far as Cawood to the house of a Mrs Richardson to hold a meeting. 
They were granted a licence in 1672. A note in the Leeds Parish 
Church Register throws light upon those stirring times. In June 
1674 is the following entry: “Ye 15th day, Mr Streeton, Ness & 
Armitage with their Schismatical Assemblies was convicted by ye 
oathes of Lawson & Halliwel Apparatours.” 

The present chapel stands upon the site of that built by Stretton 
and his friends, the old chapel being described as being ‘encrusted 
over with grey plaster and is shaded by large trees, which gives it 
a retired appearance and well accords with the solemnities of 
public worship’. In 1806 the chapel is described as being in the 
possession of the Unitarians. In 1677 Stretton moved to London, 
and at the time when persecution was hot against the Dissenters 
in 1683, he was the first of ten ministers to be seized by the City 
Marshal. On his refusal to take the Oxford oath he was sent to 
Newgate Prison for six months, where he spent much of his time 
preparing condemned prisoners for their death. Stretton died in 
London in 1712. He was succeeded at Mill Hill by the Reverend 
Thomas Sharp, M.A., who remained in charge until 1693. Thoresby 
attended Mill Hill Chapel and Leeds Parish Church, and occasionally 
mentions his visits to St John’s, although in the early years of 
Mill Hill he was a Dissenter and a member of that congregation 


! The Almshouse Garth separated the almshouses founded by Josiah 
Jenkinson in 1644 from the new chapel. 
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and had a great attachment to both Mr Sharp and Mr Stretton. 
Sharp died in 1693; Thoresby stayed with him before he died, 
writing his last Will and Testament, and shedding bitter tears at 
his passing. He also writes of comforting Sharp’s widow. Thoresby 
attended his funeral which took place at St John’s Church and says 
that he was interred betwixt two holy ministers, Mr Wales and 
Mr Todd. 

Thoresby’s Diary under the year 1707 mentions the bespeaking 
of a grave in the “New Church” for a friend, ‘good Mrs Hickson”’. 
Thoresby writes: “I saw the remains of two eminently pious 
ministers, Mr Wales and Mr Sharp, turned to pure dust, except 
the larger bones, a melancholy sight.” 

The next minister at Mill Hill was Dr Timothy Manlove who 
arrived in Leeds in 1694 and who served until 1698. He appears 
to have rebuked Thoresby for his divided adherence to Mill Hill 
and the parish church, but Thoresby reminded him that he and 
several friends paid 30/- above the usual subscription to make 
the minister’s lot an easier one. Different ministers served the 
chapel from 1698 to 1767, when a vacancy occurred and Dr Joseph 
Priestley became minister. There had been doctrinal changes since 
its foundation but Dr Priestley definitely established the Unitarian 
régime. He was, of course, a most interesting man, being a great 
scientist and philosopher. He was a founder member of the Leeds 
Library in 1768 and stimulated the literary and philosophic life 
of Leeds, and it is commendable that a statue to his memory 
should stand in City Square. 

The old chapel stood until 1847 when it was demolished, the 
last service being held on 14 March. The foundation stone of the 
present chapel was laid on 26 April the same year, and it was 
opened for services on 22 December 1848, when Dr Wicksteed 
was minister, serving the chapel until 1854. Thomas Hincks, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, followed from 1855 until 1869, when 
Joseph Esther Carpenter succeeded him and remained until 1876. 
He was followed by the Reverend Charles Hargrove, M.A., D.Litt., 
who ministered to a fashionable congregation until 1912. He 
remained Minister Emeritus until 1915. Charles Hargrove was a 
prominent member of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 
and was President of the Thoresby Society from 1912 to 1915, 
taking a keen interest in the history of Leeds. His long ministry 
of thirty-six years at Mill Hill Unitarian Church testifies to his 
vigorous pursuit in the faith which he served. 

The building cost £7,000, being in the perpendicular Gothic 
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style. The school? nearby was built in 1848/9 and was designed by 
George Corson, an eminent Leeds architect. It stands upon the site 
of the minister’s house, being named the Priestley Hall, though 
used mostly as offices today. 


2 Demolished in 1968. 


THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AND ENVIRONS 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF LEEDS was founded by William 
Sheafield in 1552 and was situated near the old stone bridge north 
of the river. William Sheafield died in 1553 and the yearly value 
of his endowment was then £4. 13s. 4d. In compliance with the 
will of the founder dated 6 July 1452, the inhabitants of Leeds 
purchased an estate consisting of copyhold premises in “the Calls, 
Call Lane and Call-Brow in Leeds’. It was surrendered to feoffees 
in the second year of the reign of Philip and Mary (1555) by 
Richard Banks and others, “for the work and use and in support 
of a Free Grammar School for ever’. The next benefactor was 
William Ermystead, canon residentary of St Paul’s, London, and 
chaplain to Queen Mary I, who left by will, 20 August 1455, an 
estate at Wike, in the parishes of Harewood and Bardsey, ‘for 
the finding of one priest sufficiently learned to teach a grammar 
school in the town of Leeds and county of York for all such as 
shall repair thereto, without taking any money more or less for 
teaching, saving of one penny of every scholar, to enter his name 
in the master’s book, if the scholar have a penny, and if not, to 
enter and continue freely without paying’. In 1480 the “New 
Chapel” at the head of Lady Lane, dissolved at the Reformation, 
was purchased from the Crown by the inhabitants of Leeds and 
converted into a Grammar School house. In 1485 two cottages 
in Holbeck were purchased for the school, also four cottages 
adjoining the churchyard and an estate situated at the “Bank” in 
Leeds, consisting of houses, shops and yards. Enclosed lands in 
Halton in the parish of Whitkirk containing about twenty-nine 
acres were surrendered in 1596 by Lawrence Rawson for ‘“‘the 
sustentation, reparation, and free use of the Grammar School of 
Leeds’. Two small farms situated in Nether Green, Woodhouse, 
consisting of one farmhouse, four cottages, and eleven acres of 
land were purchased in 1621 with money belonging to the Free 
Grammar School in Leeds. Several houses in Marsh Lane were given 
about the same time and others were added and surrendered by 
Lawrence Rawson in 1628, “for the use, sustentation, maintenance, 
and government, as well of the Free Grammar School in Leeds as 
of a master, usher, and scholars of the said school for ever’. 
Such were the humble beginnings of Leeds Grammar School. 
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The school in Lady Lane was apparently inadequate for its 
purpose by the end of the sixteenth century, and in 1624 John 
Harrison, merchant and benefactor, built a school in “a pleasant 
field of his own which he surrounded with a substantial wall and 
then in the midst of the quadrangle built the present fabric of the 
school’. The school stood between the site of the present Grand 
Theatre and Vicar Lane, bounded by Harrison Street and the 
present Grand Arcade. When John Harrison died in 1656 he 
remembered to endow the school — “my mind and will is that 
the same shall be for a Master and an Usher to teach Scholars in 
for ever’. It is not difficult to understand the interest John Harrison 
had in the Grammar School, as his father had been a trustee before 
his death in 1601. It is also possible that John Harrison, senior, 
had known William Sheafield, who is recognised as the founder 
of the Grammar School. William Sheafield who was a priest, also 
in his will desired his body to be buried in the chapel or chancel 
late of St Katherine in the Church of Leeds. 

In 1692 Godfrey Lawson ‘added a new apartment in the lower 
room whereof is a Conveniency for a Fire for the scholars in 
winter’. The upper room was a Library which was intended for 
the use of adults and not for boys, but it became neglected, and 
many valuable and choice books were lost. In 1815 it became a 
school library. The Godfrey Lawson building of two storeys was 
a small but dignified building, having a picturesque oriel window, 
and an embattled parapet above the oriel and around the edifice. The 
building with sundry additions was the principal school in Leeds 
for more than two hundred years. It has been written that the 
roof was “much and deservedly admired’ and that the “‘school- 
house was made in all respects sufficiently handsome and convenient 
according to the fashion of the times, which included not, however, 
the comforts of a fireplace or of a boarded floor’. The school may 
not have had the conveniency of a fire when first erected, but 
a drawing of the school by Percy Robinson shows two fireplaces 
partly built out from the wall of the school, which were added 
in 1751. The school was not divided into rooms, but was one long 
room, wainscoted to the height of the window-sills. Comfortable 
seats for scholars were added in 1708. 

P. H. Kelsey, writing about the Leeds Grammar School, refers 
to an article, which appeared in the school magazine Leodiensian 
of 1898, describing the school as ‘‘a veritable old barn, dark, dingy, 
dusty and decaying . . . Behind the shattered wainscoting, mice 
scuttled and squeaked, and occasionally a rat enlivened the 
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proceedings by running about . . . Rows of pegs were fixed to the 
wainscoting from which hung a miscellaneous assortment of 
overcoats and cloaks, from which on wet days arose a steaming 
smoke under the genial influence of the hot-water pipes beneath .. . 
The playground behind the school was a sort of barren, sandy 
desert of Sahara with a straggling oasis of sooty grass in one 
corner ... It was a dusty place, and in school, under the penetrating 
influence of the cane, clouds of its dust pervaded the atmosphere 
of the room all the day long’. 

This old building served as a school until 1859, when the new 
school near Woodhouse Moor was ready for occupation. In 1859 
the old school and site were sold for 4,000 guineas. The site of 
eight acres for the new school and playing fields cost £3,000, the 
building costing £12,000. To defray the costs, £7,000 was raised 
by voluntary subscriptions, the balance of £3,800 being allowed 
from trust funds together with the £4,200 paid for the site of the 
old school. Edmund M. Barry was the architect who designed the 
new school in the decorated Gothic style. The old building became 
Denison’s Foundry and was finally demolished in r1go1 for the 
widening of Vicar Lane. 

On the site of the ground to the north of the old Grammar 
School stood Lupton’s Mill, which was demolished to make room 
for the Grand Arcade; it was bounded by Lower Merrion Street, 
on which side was the mill-dam for the feeding of the boilers 
and engine. My wife’s elder sisters remembered the dam and | 
remember the old school. 

Opposite the bottom of the Grand Arcade on the east side of 
Vicar Lane stood Sheepshanks House, a merchant’s house in the 
grand style, very similar to Bischoff’s House at the bottom of 
Hartley Hill. It was once the home of Robert Denison, Mayor of 
Leeds in 1721 and 1737. The Sheepshanks family were living there 
when John was born in 1787. He followed in the family business 
of cloth manufacturers and merchants, devoting his leisure time 
to the study of the fine arts. Having accumulated great wealth 
he bought about two hundred and thirty oil-paintings by various 
artists, besides one hundred and three sketches and drawings by 
Turner. In 1857, when they were valued at £60,000, he bequeathed 
them all to the nation. 

When the house was in the process of demolition, an Irish 
workman heard the sound of running water in the basement, 
which made him specially careful in case he was finding a stream. 
By removing heavy flag-stones he discovered an old well; he threw 
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MILL HILL CHAPEL 
(Erected 1673, demolished 1847) 
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CORN EXCHANGE, BRIGGATE (1829) 
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lighted paper down, which showed the well to be about a hundred 
feet deep with continuous running water. “I’ll be bound,” said 
Murphy, “there is the finest spa water in Leeds still flowing at 
the bottom of that well.’’ Sheepshanks House was demolished in 
June 1932; for many years after it was built by Robert Denison, 
it looked over the open country, east of Leeds, to Templenewsam. 
TheyRitz, nowrthe AcB:C, Picture House; was built..on its site, 
before which it was Miller’s, furniture dealers; Sheepshanks Yard 
perpetuates the name. 

The Grand Arcades were finished about 1898, but, for some 
reason unknown, the shopping public was not attracted to them. 
Ultimately the northern arcade was converted into the Tower 
Picture House. The wonderful clock, with the cock, which crows 
hourly, at the apex, and the figures of the British Grenadier, a 
Scot with kilt and Glengarry, an Irishman with a shillelagh, a 
Colonial and a Black man, each making their appearance every 
hour on a semicircular platform, bowing to the spectators, each 
in turn, was made by Potts of Leeds. Originally it was placed 
half-way down the arcade, above the side exit into Lower Merrion 
Street, but it was moved to the bottom of the arcade now in use, 
where it can be seen to advantage when going through into Vicar 
Lane. The clock was quite an attraction when first erected. The 
legend under the semicircular platform reads ““Time and Tide wait 
for no man.” 

In 1824 the Leeds Public Dispensary was established by public 
subscription so that the poor might have medical treatment, 
hundreds of people annually availing themselves of the limited 
skill of those days. It was situated in Vicar Lane, then called North 
Street, a new and larger Dispensary being erected at the bottom 
of New Briggate and the end of Vicar Lane in 1867. The building, 
inclusive of fittings, cost about £7,500. This building is now used 
for special medical purposes. The newer building in North Street, 
at the bottom of Hartley Hill, was opened on 12 May 1904 by 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., and was built at a cost of £33,000. 
The institution was supported by voluntary subscription until the 
Health Services took over all hospitals in 1948. 


THE MOOT HALL 


THE Moot HALL, from the Saxon word “Mote”, a meeting place, 
was built in 1618, being the equivalent of a town hall with court- 
house. The south end faced down Briggate and would be passed 
when crossing from the present Commercial Street to Kirkgate. 
After the Moot Hall had been built, a Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the administration of public charities 17 James | 
(1619). The members were Sir John Savile, Sir John Kay, Alexander 
Cooke, vicar of Leeds, and William Lister, who comprised the 
four Commissioners before whom the inquisition was taken at 
Wakefield. They found that the Moot Hall at Leeds had been 
erected by using money and stock belonging to the poor, under 
the agreement that the yearly profit arising from rents, which at 
that time amounted to £20 per annum, should be employed 
towards the relief of such poor. They also found that John Metcalf, 
the under-bailiff of the town, had for two years past taken and 
converted the rent from part of the building to his own use, 
which was found to amount to £5 per annum. Apparently there 
were shops and rooms beneath the large hall from which rents 
were collected from those who tenanted them, as the Com- 
missioners decreed “‘that concerning the court-house, forasmuch 
as the same was built with the poor’s money, the rents, issues, 
profits and benefits (from) the court-room itself and the shops 
and rooms under the same shall . . . redound and come to the 
use of the poor’. 

Corn dues had been agreed in the time of Queen Elizabeth | 
as in the year 1600 there was a decree under the seal of the Duchy 
of Lancaster that toll should be taken of corn .. . and that one-third 
should go to the Bailiff, as the principal magistrate; one-third to 
be given to the poor, and one-third for the repair of the highways. 
Two persons were elected to collect and divide the tax. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century the collection of toll was 
abandoned on account of it being only about £70 per annum and 
the great difficulty experienced by the officers in its collection. 

In 1710 the Moot Hall was rebuilt and enlarged, and in front 
stood the pillory and stocks. The Quarter Sessions were held here 
and they continued until the Court House was built at the bottom 
of Park Row in 1813. A statue of Queen Anne was placed within 
a niche on the south end in 1713, Alderman William Milner being 
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the donor. Ralph Thoresby in his Ducatus Leodiensis, states that 
“Alderman Milner . . . who at his proper costs hath erected a 
most noble magnificent statue of Her Majesty Queen Anne, to the 
full proportion, in the best white marble. When Mr Andrew 
Carpenter of London had perfected this exquisite specimen of 
his art, it was viewed by many of the nobility and gentry, who 
generally esteemed it the best that was ever made, not excepting 
the most celebrated one in St Paul’s Church-yard.”’ A Latin 
inscription asks those who look upon the work “to behold this 
distinguished statue’. The statue was removed from the Moot 
Hall when it was demolished, together with the Middle Row, in 
1825. Queen Anne reappeared on the south end of the Corn 
Exchange when that building was erected in 1828. When the 
Corn Exchange was pulled down in 1868 the statue was again 
removed to the Town Hall and at a later date was transferred 
to the Art Gallery, where it can now be seen. The Middle Row 
had long been an obstruction to traffic, and by authority of an 
Act of Parliament the Moot Hall and the shops beneath were sold 
in 1824 for the improvement of the town. The purchase money, 
which amounted to £3,043. 6s. 8d., was laid out in the purchase 
of stock, to be appropriated to the use of the poor. 


THE CORN EXCHANGE 


IT HAS APPEARED SOMETHING of an enigma that the Corn Exchange 
should be built in the middle of the road which today is New 
Briggate, when only two years earlier the Moot Hall and the 
Middle Row had been cleared from Briggate by an Act of Parliament 
and a common demand of Leeds people. The Middle Row was 
cleared in 1825; then in.1829 the Corn Exchange was opened. 
The foundation stone was laid 31 May 1826 by Mr John Cawood 
and was on or near the site of the old Chantry founded about 
1470 by William Evers, vicar of Leeds. In appearance, the Corn 
Exchange was similar to the old Moot Hall and many people 
get confused on seeing pictures of the building, as the statue of 
Queen Anne first graced the Moot Hall and later was placed in 
a niche between two columns on the Exchange, in each instance 
facing down Briggate. It was a stone structure, the lower storey 
of the front being rusticated; above this storey rose two Ionic 
columns supporting an entablature and pediment. Above the statue 
was a Clock and on the roof a small cupola for the bell. The front 
of the building was occupied by shops with houses attached. At 
the side was a piazza where the corn dealers exhibited their 
samples and conducted their sales. The cost of this building was 
£12,500: 

On the east side of the building was a narrow street which 
led to St John’s Church, St John’s Vicarage and Mr Kemplay’s 
Writing Academy (now Nash’s Restaurant). A reservoir had been 
constructed near the vicarage, where water was pumped from 
the river, about the position of the present Harrison Street. Under 
the date 1795, the incumbent of St John’s, the Reverend William 
Sheepshanks, wrote in his account book — “In making the new 
reservoir the Committee (Harrison Trustees) had seven yards on 
the east side from the Croft; I agreed with them to allow a pump 
to be put in the reservoir in lieu of this land.” 

The Corn Exchange was demolished in 1868 after the new Corn 
Exchange in the Calls had been built to the designs of Cuthbert 
Brodrick, who had designed the Town Hall. The old Corn 
Exchange was perpetuated for many years in a building on the 
west side of New Briggate which bore the name Queen Anne 
Buildings; this was pulled down when the site was dug for the 
present building of Lewis’s Ltd. Again Queen Anne was on the 
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move and a place was found for her in the Town Hall, after which 
she found a resting place in the Art Gallery where her regal 
presence dominates the entrance hall. 

It is stated that the Corn Exchange in the Calls 1861/3 cost 
£26,000, inclusive of the site. It is a remarkable building and must 
have puzzled constructional engineers and architects. It is elliptical 
in shape although it appears to be circular until one ventures inside. 
Brodrick achieved distinction when he planned this amazing 
structure, as he was given a site about equivalent to 2,055 square 
yards on which to construct the building. A feature to be noticed 
is that each stone is cut to a point similar to the Palazzo di 
Diamante at Ferrara. Its length is 190 feet by 136 feet and it has 
a height of 86 feet from the basement floor. The inside is faced 
with bricks and is surrounded by a gallery. An elliptical dome 
constructed of iron with its myriad panes of glass is 75 feet from 
the floor. A semicircular portico faces Duncan Street, which is 
approached by broad steps. 

The corn merchants transact their business every Tuesday from 
10 a.m. till 2 p.m., and during the hours of business some 200 
members at their stands on the floor offer their products of wheat, 
barley, rye and oats. Business is transacted privately, there is 
no auctioneering. Leeds has been described as one of the principal 
corn markets in the country. The hall is also used as a leather 
market and occasionally for dog shows or bird shows. Behind is 
the Old White Cloth Hall, which is mentioned elsewhere. Cloth 
Hall Street perpetuates the name of the Hall. 


Note: The site on which the new shop has been built by Burtons, 
below the Horse & Trumpet Hotel, was (in the early part 
of this century) a shop occupied by Messrs Legg & Millard, 
high-class Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Tailors. The shop was 
part of the “Chantry Buildings’. Colonel Legg produced 
for me an old billhead showing the name carved in stone 
at the roof corner of the building. It was at the bottom 
of Upperhead Row. 


THE MARKET CROSS 


THE MARKET CROSS was given to Leeds by John Harrison in 1619 
and stood at the north end of the Middle Row in the middle of 
Briggate. It was demolished in 1825 when the whole of the 
buildings from the Cross to the Moot Hall were pulled down. It 
had been rebuilt in 1776. The Middle Row extended from the 
present Commercial Street to the Queen’s Arcade. 

The following description is taken from the Leeds Directory 
of 1817: 


“The principal street is Briggate, a very broad and spacious street, 
extending from the foot of the Bridge to the Moot Hall, a distance of 
about 450 yards. At this point it is divided by a row of houses, for a 
distance of 120 yards, into two miserable streets, or rather alleys; 
that to the east is the Shambles, the other is called Back of the 
Shambles, and was formerly the Wool Market. Emerging from this 
obstruction, the street again assumes its full width, and is called Cross 
Parish, from a convenient Cross erected in its centre.” 


At this time it was contemplated that the Middle Row would be 
removed, as the Directory continues: 


“When the buildings attached to the Moot Hall are removed (a 
consummation devoutly to be wished) this street will probably be 
equalled by few out of London, as the distance from the Bridge to the 
top of Cross Parish is near a half-a-mile.” 


The buildings to the east of Briggate were termed the “Old Town’ 
and those to the west the “New Town’. The Registers of St John’s 
Church testify to people living in Cross Parish, so the immediate 
vicinity of the Market Cross must have been well populated. 

Opposite the Moot Hall stood the three-decker house built by 
Richard Sykes in 1613, which was known latterly as Timpson’s 
Shoe Shop, until it was demolished in 1945. 

The Shambles, where meat was sold, was also the place where 
cattle, sheep and pigs were slaughtered, the street being the 
abattoir. 

No picture of the old Market Cross exists, but an illustration 
may be seen in the Harrison Memorial Window in St John’s 
Church (Plate 24). There was a Butter Cross at Wakefield which 
was square, as also is the Market Cross at Otley which can still 
be seen. The Leeds Market Cross had a circular base with Roman 
Doric columns supporting the roof which was centred by a cross, 
a necessary part of the construction, and from which it derived 
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its distinctive name. It was the symbol of the Cross that reminded 
the traders that honesty and fair dealing should be their maxim. 
They sold their products under the Cross. Here the dairymaids 
gathered on market-day to sell butter, curds and whey, also poultry 
and eggs. 

The mention of Cross Parish calls to mind the Act of Parliament 
of 1755 for lighting the streets and lanes, and regulating the pave- 
ment in the town of Leeds. It reads thus — ‘Whereas the town 
of Leeds in the county of York is a place of great trade and large 
extent, consisting of many streets, narrow lanes and _ alleys 
inhabited by a great number of tradesmen, manufacturers, 
artificers and others, who, in the prosecution of and carrying on 
their respective trades and manufactures, are obliged to pass and 
repass through the same as well in the night as in the day-time: 
and whereas several burglaries, robberies and other outrages and 
disorders have lately been committed, and many more attempted 
in the said town .. . the enlightening of the said streets and lanes, 
and regulating the pavements thereof would be of great advantage, 
and tend not only to the security and preservation of the person 
and properties of the inhabitants of the said town, but to the benefit 
and convenience of strangers and persons resorting to the several 
markets within the said town.” 

The first streets to be lighted were Cross Parish and New 
Street. The name New Street was given to the narrow thoroughfare 
running from the Headrow, east side of Briggate to the site where 
the Grand Theatre now stands, the top of Harrison Street 
terminating the New Street, where stood the house of the 
incumbent of St John’s. New Street was the first thoroughfare in 
Leeds to be given the name ‘Street’. 

The system of lighting was by oil-lamps, which continued to 
be used until the closing years of the eighteenth century. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was enacted that the streets 
of the town should be lighted by gas. 


KEMPLAYS WRITING ACADEMY 


KEMPLAY’S ACADEMY FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN Was a school in which 
the art of writing was taught by Richard Kemplay, who lived in 
St John’s Place. It was a large house built in classical style with 
a typical eighteenth-century entrance porch, facing beautiful 
gardens which stretched southwards, bounded by a wall for cordon 
fruit-trees, St John’s churchyard being over the wall. The back 
was in Merrion Street which today is the front entrance to the 
premises, now used as a restaurant known as Nash’s Tudor Fish 
Restaurant, and which inside is surprisingly commodious. New 
Briggate was not opened out until 1868, previously to which the 
way through to St John’s Place and along to North Street was 
but a narrow path. The old Corn Exchange stood in New Street 
with the south end facing the Headrow, in which was a niche for 
the statue of Queen Anne. Kemplay’s Academy existed before 
the Corn Exchange was built in 1826, as the Directory of Leeds 
printed in 1817 mentions the house. There is also the mention of 
John and Mary Kemplay who had a ladies’ seminary in Alfred Street 
off Boar Lane. Richard Kemplay was a churchwarden of Leeds 
Parish Church and a commissioner of the Waterworks. In the City 
Museum there is a writing-book as used by Richard Kemplay in 
his writing academy. The copperplate style of writing with 
beautiful scrollwork adorns its pages and it must be remembered 
that a quill-pen would be used if it were written before 1820, as 
at that date steel pens were just coming into use. According to 
statistics, by 1858 Birmingham produced 1,000 million pens per 
year, so it would seem that Richard Kemplay was one of the 
pioneers in teaching the use of the steel pen, which still remains 
the best medium for beautiful writing, an art which has certainly 
dwindled during the past fifty years. Women and children were 
mostly employed in the manufacture of pen-nibs and it was just 
as necessary to apply the “Ten hours” Bill in the “black country” 
in order to reduce the working-hours of children, as it was in 
the mills of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Until a few years ago Kemplay’s house was occupied by the 
Victoria Club Estate Ltd. (a sportsman’s club), but the present 
owners have contrived to replace some of the character of the 
old house and have met with some success in their endeavour. 
The name St John’s Place is no more, the buildings in the cul-de-sac 
being numbered and lettered B.C.D. New Briggate. 


BISCHOFF HOUSE 


BISCHOFF HOUSE stands at the bottom of Hartley Hill facing into 
North Street, the north side of the house facing Leeds Dispensary. 
It is about the last of the merchant residences remaining in Leeds 
City, and was built by Nathaniel Denison, the son of Matthew 
Denison, a clothier of Great Woodhouse. Nathaniel Denison was 
born in 1668 and died in 1732. Great Woodhouse had become a 
district of clothiers, many of whom became wealthy and built 
for themselves mansions beyond the bars of Leeds township. In 
1692 Nathaniel Denison built and occupied Sheepscar Hall (later 
to become known as Bischoff House) at the bottom of Hartley 
Hill. The house, substantially built of stone, has quoined external 
angles. The ground floor is approached by steps, the doorway 
being pedimented, having a fanlight above the door. The windows 
of the ground floor have lintels as also have the top-storey bed- 
rooms, the windows of the principal bedrooms being pedimented; 
all the windows are sashed, some retaining the original-style 
frames with oblong window-panes. A bold eaves runs the width 
of the house. Within the entrance hall a beautiful cantilever 
stairway leads to the bedrooms, having ornamental iron balusters 
on the outside and wainscoting on the walls. There was a small 
garden, walled and railed, with large iron gates opening to the 
carrlageway. 

In 1709 Nathaniel was elected as assistant in Leeds Corporation. 
By his first wife he had a son named Matthew, born in 1691; he 
married, secondly, Mary Robinson in 1693, who bore him three 
children, two of whom died very young. After the death of Mary 
in 1698 he married a third wife named Elizabeth Dickenson of 
Gildersome, the licence being dated 7 October 1706, allowing the 
marriage at Batley or St Michael, Spurrier-gate in York. She was 
buried at St John’s Church, Leeds, 23 November 1725. His grand- 
son, another Nathaniel, married Elizabeth Huish of Nottingham 
in 1740, where this branch of the family continued to reside. 
Thoresby in his Diary mentions that on 7 July 1724 he was visited 
by some gentlemen from London and Newcastle, with whom he 
dined at Mr Denison’s and “was well pleased with the company of 
Mr Ord)! E2R.s.” . 

Shown on Cossin’s map are a number of large houses in the 
town of Leeds, some situated at Town End. Sheepscar Hall does 
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not appear on the map, being beyond the Town End. The residence 
of Robert Denison, later known as Sheepshanks House, does appear, 
this house standing on the east side of the present Vicar Lane 
(formerly North Street). Mention of this house is made in the 
account of the Leeds Grammar School. Shown on the map also 
is the house of Thomas Denison, which stood between the houses 
owned by Nathaniel and Robert.' 

By the end of the eighteenth century Sheepscar Hall had become 
the property of John Bischoff. From the Leeds Directories it 
is apparent that the Bischoff family were also clothiers and 
merchants from Woodhouse, a George and Thomas Bischoff having 
business premises in Woodhouse Lane. It is not known when they 
acquired Sheepscar Hall, though it may well have been soon after 
the death of Nathaniel Denison’s son Matthew, for Matthew’s 
son, another Nathaniel, had moved to Nottingham soon after his 
matriage. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century Sheepscar Road 
was re-named North Street and in 1817 Bernard Bischoff was in 
occupation, Bernard Bischoff & Sons being described as merchants 
and woollen cloth manufacturers. In 1834 George and John 
Bischoff occupied Sheepscar Hall, and George was living there in 
1850. The name of the house must have been changed during the 
time it was occupied by a member of the Bischoff family, as in 
1860 the house behind the Hall is shown on the ordnance survey 
map as in Bischoff’s Yard. In 1822 the yard must have been a 
pleasant place, as in that year we read that Joseph Rhodes, the 
painter, settled in a yard attached to Bischoff’s House, a stone 
mansion at the bottom of Hartley Hill. His son, John N. Rhodes, 
worked with him, whose reputation as a portrait and landscape 
painter brought him many friends and patrons. 

The house has had many uses since the Bischoff days and in 
1929 was known as the ‘Alexander Family and Commercial 
Hotel’. It later became the showrooms of Arthur English, Electrical 
Engineer, but its frontage was spoilt when the single-storey shops 
were built by Mr John Hartley Green who had business premises 
in Cross Belgrave Street. Although the house is slightly elevated, 
the line of its proportionate facade was broken. The shops were 
built about 1920 on the garden fronting the old house. Now in 
1966 the days of Bischoff’s House are numbered as it is scheduled 
for demolition.’ 


1 Further information about the Denison family will be found in an 
article by G. D. Lumb, “The Family of Denison of Great Woodhouse and 
their Residences in Leeds” in Thoresby Society Publications, XV (1909). 

2 Demolished in 1968. 


LAMBERT’S YARD 


LAMBERT’S YARD, OR LAMBERT’S ARCADE as it was renamed some 
years ago, leads to the last three-decker house remaining in Leeds, 
since the house in Briggate built by Richard Sykes in 1613 was 
demolished by Timpsons of the shoe shop in 1945. The three- 
decker is approached from its entrance in Lower Briggate and was 
one of the “little mansions” when built about the year 1600. The 
house may have had a name in its early days, but it is the yard 
which bears the name “Lambert”. 

Mr William Lambert, of “Oakfield”, Alma Road, Headingley, 
who died at the age of 92 on 28 December 1919, was born at the 
house in Briggate, where his father carried on business as a grocer 
and tea dealer, Lambert’s Yard perpetuating the family name. 
The property had been in the family up to the time of Mr Lambert’s 
death, but after his demise a transference took place and the 
Lambert family ceased to be the owners. Mr William Lambert was 
one of the worthies of his time; he was a woollen manufacturer 
and was a partner in the firm of Messrs J. Bottomley & Co., of 
Russell Street, Park Row. He was a familiar figure in the streets of 
Leeds, wearing an old-fashioned straight brimmed hat and walking 
with agility and erection of carriage which many a younger man 
would envy. Lambert’s Yard was a resort for the drivers and 
guards of the old stage-coaches and Mr Lambert possessed toys 
given him by these friends of his childhood days. He was known 
for his store of Leeds memories and made excellent company. 
On 12 September 18735, Princess Victoria visited Harewood House, 
passing through Leeds. Mr Lambert remembered the event and 
would add that he caught a glimpse of the young Princess on 
that occasion as her carriage drove through Briggate. Today the 
house looks decrepit and ancient as it leans in obeisance to its 
younger neighbours, they too being old, but the “old aristocrat’ 
cannot remain much longer, as progress is striking against our 
old buildings. The house is a “period piece”, but for how much 
longer? In this year of 1966 its tenants are — a carpet firm, a 
watch repairer and an agency. 


THE OLD GEORGE HOTEL 


THE OLD GEORGE HOTEL stood on the east side of Lower Briggate 
and was a very well favoured house. It was but a stone’s throw 
from Leeds Bridge and would be the last inn in Leeds for the 
traveller to fortify himself for the journey before striding or riding 
off to Wakefield or Pontefract. It closed its doors in 1919 when its 
licence was allowed to lapse, but it had been a very popular 
house for almost three centuries and its termination was under 
most unusual circumstances. During World War I there died in 
York William J. Cudworth, a member of the Society of Friends. 
His will stated that he was possessed under the will of his cousin, 
John Wm. Cudworth, of certain property in Leeds, part of which 
consisted of a licensed house known as the Old George Hotel. 
Being opposed to the consumption of beer and spirits, the 
bequest of his cousin put him in the unhappy position of becoming 
the owner of licensed property and drawing profits therefrom. 
To compromise, he directed his trustees that on the death of the 
tenant, Mrs Simpson, the licence of the Old George must lapse. 
This contingency occurred and the inn was closed as a licensed 
house on 30 April 1919. So passed one of the oldest and famous 
public houses of Leeds. Just how old was the Old George is 
not known, but in 1719 it was advertised to be let as “‘an ancient 
and well accustomed house, with stabling, vaults and other suitable 
conveniences’. At an earlier date, on 4 April 1694, Sir Walter 
Calverley wrote in his diary: “I met Sir Wm. Ramsden at the 
‘George’ in Leeds when he gave his answer to Longvill’s bill before 
Mr Pearly and one Wm. Ratclif, his clarck, and he having given 
me notice to get the money ready against Midsummer was yet 
willing to forbear it until Martinmas, at which time I promised 
he should have it.’ Cock-fighting was a favourite sport of Sir Walter 
and he frequented the taverns of Leeds to engage in that cruel 
sport, so there is little wonder that he was tight for money. He 
was a regular visitor at the Old King’s Arms, hence the following 
entry for 13 August 1700: “At a cocking at Leeds, where Mr 
Nevile and Mr Ameroyd went sides against Sir Thomas Gasgoine, 
who got far more battles, though I won something there. Sir Walter 
Hawksworth and I made a match for cocking with my Lord 
Irwin and Sir William Ramsden; were to shew one and thirty 
cocks aside, out of which we had eighteen matches, and fought 
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at Mr Nottingham’s (the landlord of the Old King’s Arms) for 
one guineay a side, a cock, and ten guineays the main, out of which 
my Lord Irwin and partner got six battles and we got twelve. | 
won some money beside the wagers.” 

Many instances are recorded where taverns and hotels have 
changed their name, particularly from one monarch to another, 
and there is good reason to believe that the “George” was formerly 
named “Ye Bush’. If this were so, the following has interest 
regarding the tavern “The Old George’. The reference is from the 
diary of Celia Fiennes, the daughter of a Parliamentarian officer, 
who had an urge to tour the country but made notes of what she 
saw, hence her invaluable diary which was written towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, Of Leeds she wrote, “This is 
esteemed the wealthyest town of its bigness in the country: its 
manufacture is ye woollen cloth — the Yorkshire cloth in wch 
they are all employ’d and are esteemed very rich and proud. 
They have provision soe plentiful y’t they may live with very 
hutlevexpense: and: (get»much variety.’. ‘Here if one calls fora 
tankard of ale, which is allwayes a Groat, its the only dear thing 
all over Yorkshire. Their ale is very strong, but for paying this 
Groat for your ale you may have a slice of meat, either hott 
or cold — according to the time of daye you call, and cheese 
gratis into the bargaine. There is still this custome on a Market 
day at Leeds. At ye signe of ‘Ye Bush’, just by the Bridge, anybody 
that will goe and call for one tankard of ale and a pint of wine 
and pay for those only, shall be set to a table to eat with two 
or three dishes of good meat, and a dish of sweetmeats after.” 
But here Celia Fiennes missed the Market with regret: “Had I 
known this and ye day which was their Market, I would have 
come then. But I happened to come a day after ye Market. How- 
ever I did only pay for three tankards of ale and what I eate, 
and my servants was gratis.” 

In those days the Cloth Market was held on Leeds Bridge and 
many were the taverns in the vicinity where clothiers resorted 
after the market closed. Buyers would follow them into the 
taverns for further bargaining should their cloth remain unsold. 
The taverns resounded with chatter and babble and there would 
be loud laughter following quip and jest, and no doubt many a 
quarrel, too, to enliven affairs. Ralph Thoresby in his Ducatus 
writes about the Cloth Market (and it must not be forgotten that 
he dealt with cloth), which he describes as ‘“‘The life not only of 
the towne alone, but these parts of England.’ He continues to 
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describe an old tavern custom, commonly called a “Brig End 
Shot’. “The Brig-end shots have made as great a noise among the 
vulgar, where the clothier may, together with his pot o’ ale, have 
a noggin of porridge, and a trencher of either boy’ld or roast meat 
for twopence.”' Thoresby was proud of his town and was always 
pleased to extol its greatness. Taking his friends, Archdeacons 
Nicholson and Pearson, to see the Cloth Market of which he was 
proud, he adds — “‘treated all three, after the old manner of 
Brig-end shot for 6d.”’.? 

It was Dr Johnson who found the inns of his time friendly 
places. He says, “‘No Sir, there is nothing yet contrived by man 
by which so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern, 
or inn.” 

Daniel Defoe visited Leeds in his travels in 1724 and left us 
a vivid picture of the Market, which must have pleased him. 
[See p, 58.] 

Ultimately the “Old George’? was demolished, but fortunately 
pictures of the old tavern were preserved. On the front was a 
Templar Cross and there were four finely made copper lamps 
outside. I seem to remember the lamps being bought by the 
Corporation Tramways department. Hanging from an ornamental 
iron bracket was the familiar sign “a bunch of grapes” — a sure 
indication that good wine was sold at the inn. Many generations 
of Leeds men knew the “Old George” and its genial atmosphere 
within. 

It would seem as if the “Old George” had a particular attraction 
for writers, as Charlotte Bronté mentions the inn in her novel 
Jane Eyre, published in 1847, where in chapter XI one reads, 
“You must fancy you see a room in the George Inn at Millcote, 
[Millcote being Leeds] with such large figured papering on the 
walls as inn rooms have, such a carpet, such furniture, such 
ornaments on the mantelpiece, such prints, including a portrait of 
George the Third and another of the Prince of Wales and a repre- 
sentation of the death of J. Wolfe. All this is visible to you by 
the light of an oil-lamp hanging from the ceiling, and by that 
excellent fire, near which I sit in my cloak and bonnet; my muff 
and umbrella lie on the table, and I am warming away the numb- 
ness and chill contracted by sixteen hours’ exposure to the rawness 
of an October day: I left Lowton at four o’clock a.m. and the 


1 Ducatus (1715) 14. 
2 Diary, 4 November 1701, Hunter I, 346. 
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Millcote town clock is now just striking eight.” Miss Eyre left 
the “Old George” to travel a further six miles to Thornfield, which 
the driver of the vehicle told her would take about one hour. 
We are grateful to Charlotte Bronté for her description of the 
interior of the old coaching-house in coaching days. 


LEEDS BRIDGES AND THE MARKETS 


MANY PEOPLE WILL STAND IN AWE when gazing at the great bridges 
of our country and will make a special journey to see the new 
Forth Bridge, the Severn Bridge, or the high- and low-level bridges 
of Newcastle, or the suspension bridge over the Avon Gorge at 
Clifton near Bristol, but how many even know where to look for 
a bridge built by men in the Middle Ages who had very few tools 
to aid them. The old stone bridge over the River Aire in Lower 
Briggate, which was demolished in 1871, would no doubt embody 
work which had been done by medieval craftsmen; it consisted 
of four arches, the original bridge being built sometime during 
the fourteenth century at a time when chapels were erected near, 
or on, bridges, as at Wakefield. Another interesting bridge built 
about that time can be seen at Otley, the medieval bridge being 
visible on the west side, and the later extension when the bridge 
was widened, on the east side. The earliest reference to Leeds Bridge 
is in the Reeve’s account, 1383-1384, translated by John le Patourel 
in his ‘Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066-1400’, published by 
the Thoresby Society in 1947, Vol. XLV. It refers to payment from 
the fulling mill on the east side of Leeds Bridge leased to William 
Walker and Hugh Walker both of Leeds. We are also told that 
a murder was committed on 26 January 1389 “at the end of the 
bridge of Ledys’’. Presumably this bridge was of stone. 

A later mention of the bridge occurs in the Civil War, when 
Sir Thomas Fairfax attacked the town on 23 January 1643. A snow- 
storm with a chilling wind prevailed. “Sir William Savile had 
taken some pains to make the place defensible. He dug a trench 
about six feet deep and wide, with a breastwork for musketeers, 
from Mr Harrison’s new church across Upper Head Row, Boar 
Lane, and Swinegate to the water-side, with a second inner trench 
at the tenters between Swinegate and the river. Two sconces or 
breastworks were raised near the north end of the bridge, to defend 
the approach to Briggate . . . Sir William Savile had two demi- 
culverins carrying 9-lb. shot, which at the beginning of the action 
were planted so as to sweep the Briggate . .. Meanwhile, Maitland, 
on the south side of the river, brought his men down Hunslet 
Lane, drove the enemy from their position at the south end of 
the bridge, and opened fire on the lower sconce at the north end. 
The commencement of this action was about 2 p.m. On the 
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approach of Maitland from the south, Sir William Savile ordered 
one of the demi-culverins to be brought down out of Briggate, 
and, planting it on the bridge, opened fire on the assailants. Some 
dismounted dragooners on the south side then ran down a lane 
to the water, and opened such a galling fire on the lower sconce, 
that the Royalists abandoned it.’' The width of the bridge at 
the time of the battle would be only sufficient for a horse and cart 
to pass over it; this is borne out by a reference to the widening 
of the bridge in 1730, when it was enlarged for the passage of 
“double carriages’; and in 1796 it was again enlarged and repaired. 

The cloth market was held on the bridge during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Thoresby’s account of the bridge in his 
Ducatus, 1715, is as follows: ‘The Leeds Bridge is strong, and 
robust, made of large squared stones; and, if in the number of 
pillars and arches it be equalled by many, and outdone by some, 
‘tis, however, in one respect peerless, that the memorable Cloth 
Market, the very life of these parts of England, was kept upon 
this bridge, the cloths being laid upon the battlements of the 
bridge, and upon benches below, every Tuesday and Saturday 
morning, till 14 June 1684, when it was for greater convenience 
removed into the broad street, where it now remains.” Thoresby 
has something to say about this change: “At the new Cloth 
Market, which, by order of the Mayor and Aldermen, is removed 
irom the Pordses tothe’ .broad street above; to prevent .the 
inconveniency from the cold air off the water in winter, and 
the trouble of carts and carriages in summer.” It must be 
remembered that Thoresby, the historian, was also a woollen 
merchant, so would be among those buying and selling. He con- 
tinues to describe a market day. “The Brig end shots have made a 
great noise among the vulgar, where the Clothier may, together 
with his Pot o’ Ale, have a Noggin o’ Porridge, and a trencher 
of either Boiled or Roast Meat for Twopence!’’ He informs us 
that several thousands of pounds worth of cloth exchanged hands 
within a few hours with “so profound a silence as is surprising to 
strangers’. The ringing of a bell was the signal for the woollen 
sellers to clear their stalls and so make way for dealers in other 
wares, “country linen drapers, shoemakers, hardware men, and 
the sellers of wood vessels, wicker baskets, wanded chairs, etc.’’. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the Leeds Market made its 
impact upon visitors to the town. 


! Clements R. Markham, A life of the great Lord Fairfax, 1870, 88-9. 
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Celia Fiennes, a contemporary of Thoresby, visited Leeds during 
the closing years of the seventeenth century and described a market- 
day custom. [See p. 53.] 

In 1724 Daniel Defoe visited Leeds. He too tells of the “Pot of 
Ale, a Noggin of Pottage, and a Trencher of Broil’d or Roast Beef, 
for Twopence, which is called the Brigg-Shot to this day.” Trestles 
were placed in the streets, he writes, and “at about six o’clock 
in the morning in summer, and seven in winter, the Clothiers 
being all come by that time, the Market Bell at the old Chapel 
by the Bridge rings, upon which it would surprise a stranger to see 
how in a few minutes, without hurry, noise, or the least disorder, 
the whole market is filled and all the trestles filled with cloth. 
As soon as the bell has done ringing, the factors and buyers of all 
sorts enter the market and walk up and down, some of them having 
their foreign letters of orders, with patterns sealed on them, in 
their hands. When they have pitched upon their cloths, they lean 
over to the clothier, and by a whisper, in the fewest words 
imaginable, the price is stated, one asks, the other bids, and they 
agree or disagree in a moment. At about half an hour after eight 
o’clock the Market Bell again rings, upon which the buyers 
disappear, the cloth is sold, or, if any remains, it is carried back 
to the Inns.” This is a spectacular account of the trading in woollens 
in those days. The chapel from where the market bell was rung 
was the ancient chantry chapel founded in 1327 and dedicated 
to St Mary the Virgin. It was situated at the north-east end of 
the bridge and used by travellers and wayfarers wherein they 
could rest awhile, thanking their patron saint for a safe journey 
or imploring God and St Christopher to be with them during 
their travels ahead. Chantry chapels met the same fate as the 
monasteries at the Dissolution, the Leeds chapel being used as 
a private grammar school until 1728, and subsequently as a ware- 
house. It was demolished in 1760. More information regarding 
cloth comes from the pen of Arthur Young, who visited Leeds 
about 1750. The information he gives relates to the prices paid 
for the cloth and the wages paid to those making it. Cloth ranged 
from 1/8d. to 12/- per yard, but it was mostly between 4/6d. 
and s/-; presumably the cheaper cloths would be woollen and 
the expensive cloths good worsted. Regarding wages, he wrote: 
“Good hands would earn 10/6d. a week the year round, if fully 
employed; and women earn as much as the men, and boys of 
thirteen or fourteen earn 4/-. A boy of eight or nine 2'4d. a day, 
and one of. six years. 1d. per day.” He quotes the price, of pro- 
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visions: butter was 8d. per pound, cheese, mutton, pork and beef 
4d. per pound and veal 244d. Milk was 4d. a pint in summer 
and a 1d. in winter. Arthur Young lodged at the ‘Old King’s Arms” 
in Briggate and writes of the cook as “dirty and disagreeable’. 
For supper he had “‘veal cutlets, tarts and cheese at eighteen pence 
a head, with no charge for malt liquor’. 

In 1758 the Coloured Cloth Hall was built and the cloth market 
was moved from Briggate to these commodious premises which 
stood on the site of the General Post Office and the City Square. 

Up to the year 1827 Leeds Bridge was the only link between 
the northern and southern parts of the town. In 1829 two 
suspension bridges were fixed over the river, one forming a 
communication from South Accommodation Road, Hunslet, to the 
south-east and east of the town. This was a toll-bridge until 1860. 
The other bridge communicated with Holbeck on the western 
side of Leeds. In 1818/19 Wellington Bridge, crossing the Aire 
and communicating Leeds with Holbeck, Armley and Wortley, 
was erected by subscription and cost £7,000. It was designed and 
superintended by Mr John Rennie, the eminent civil engineer 
and bridge builder. The arch is elliptical, having a span of one 
hundred feet: in 187% it was widened by extensions on both 
sides. This bridge was made free from toll, first to passengers in 
1847, and to general traffic in 1867. 

Meanwhile, Leeds Bridge remained a double carriageway until 
1871, when the four arches were demolished and the foundations 
of a new bridge laid on the 20 September by the Mayor, Alderman 
John Barran: on the gth July 1872 it was opened by the Mayor, 
Mr Henry Oxley. The new bridge, which is almost wholly con- 
structed of iron, has one arch with a span of 102 feet 6 inches, 
the inside surface of which is 1% feet above the water level. The 
designer was T. D. Steele, civil engineer, of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, the bridge being described as a graceful single span, built 
on the skew with good approaches and easy gradients. The 
causeways are 12 feet wide and the roadway 736 feet wide. When 
pulling down the old bridge, the contractors discovered that the 
foundations were so incorporated with those of the old chapel 
that they felt that the bridge and the chapel were built at the 
same time. The cost of the new iron bridge was £20,000, but the 
entire cost, including the demolition of the stone bridge, dredging 
and sinking foundations together with the purchase of old property 
to extend the approaches, was over £45,000. 

The prospect from the bridge on the eastern side shows the 
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wharfs and warehouses and in the distance the tower of Leeds 
Parish Church. On the western side there formerly stood the old 
King’s Mill, the flour-mill where the old inhabitants were obliged 
to grind their corn until the year 1839, when the Leeds Town 
Council bought the “rights” for £13,000. The old water-wheel 
could be seen many years ago. The Tenters were also on the 
land north-west of the bridge: these tenter-fields were incident 
to the open-air treatment of cloth, there being wooden posts 
placed at approved distances, with rails between at the top and 
bottom, and hooks on the rails, where the cloth was hooked to 
stretch the width and length, and to dry it. 


THE WHITE CLOTH HALL 


THE WHITE CLOTH HALL, in the Calls, was built in 1775 on the 
same commodious lines as the Coloured Cloth Hall, but not quite 
so large. This was for the sale of cloth spun with white yarn so 
that the cloth could be piece-dyed any colour. Much cloth taken 
to the White Cloth Hall would be spun from worsted yarn suitable 
for high-class suitings and costumes, also good quality flannels 
and similar cloths which could be dyed to any shade required by 
the dictates of fashion. The conditions of sale were similar to 
those exercised at the Coloured Cloth Hall and business com- 
menced after the closing of that Hall. The cloth bought in the 
unfinished state could be dressed and finished under the merchant 
buyer’s directions, either by his own workmen or by dyers and 
finishers whose business it was to finish these piece goods, be 
they worsted or woollen. 

A regulation which operated in both the Coloured and White 
Cloth Halls was that a clothier must have served a regular 
apprenticeship to the trade; otherwise he was not permitted to 
occupy a stand in either place. Those who were excluded opened 
a cloth market in the basement of the old Music Hall in 1792, 
but it had a short existence. (The old Music Hall in Albion Street 
was later Denby & Spinks, and now Maple (Denby & Spink) Ltd., 
Furnishers.) 

An innovation which revolutionised the manufacturing of cloth 
was the invention of Benjamin Law, of Batley, in 1813, who 
devised a method of converting woollen rags into staple fibres 
by grinding the rags in the willeying machine. The staple wool 
was shorter than new wool, but when mixed with new wool for 
strengthening it could be carded and spun and so woven into 
cloth which, according to the quality of rags used, gave that 
quality of cloth. After the processing devised by Law, the raw 
fibres became known as shoddy and the resultant cloth as shoddy 
cloth. Shoddy became a maligned word, as much good cloth was 
made from shoddy. Much of this raw material was manufactured 
in Batley, Dewsbury and Birstall. No doubt this product helped 
in the closing of the cloth halls because it was cheap, and when 
turned into suits by the ready-made clothiers after 1850 it was 
bought from the mills direct, thus by-passing the merchant who 
relied upon the manufacturers attending the cloth market for 
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his purchases. It was no longer necessary for the cloth manu- 
facturer to attend the Cloth Hall, his business was assured by the 
ready-made clothing trade. 

In building the White Cloth Hall in the Calls, provision was 
made for an Assembly Room to be built as a second storey over 
one end and this was opened on 9g June 1777, “with a minuet 
by Lady Effingham and Sir George Savile, Bart., when upwards 
of two hundred and twenty of the nobility and gentry were 
present; the appearance of the ladies and gentlemen was more 
brilliant than ever remembered’. It must indeed have been a 
picturesque assembly. The Assembly Room has had a vicissitude 
of uses and today it is used by a firm of wholesale tobacconists, 
L. Hirst & Son. The western exterior facade is very pleasing with 
its semicircular-headed windows on the ground floor and similar 
on the upper floor, but its character has been altered, the long 
upper-storey windows having been blocked up and the balustrades 
at the base of each window removed. Projecting from the centre 
of the building is an ornamental window with Doric columns 
supporting a moulding on which rests the arch; this may have 
been a doorway leading to a balcony when first erected. In the 
archway, shown on an old photograph, are the words: Central 
Hall. 

In 1865 a Bill was sanctioned by Parliament to construct a 
railway line from Leeds, crossing Briggate and Kirkgate by bridges, 
continuing through the old burial-ground opposite the parish 
church, bridging Duke Street and on to Marsh Lane to join the old 
Selby line (opened in 1874) there. The making of the extension 
meant the part demolition of the White Cloth Hall and the 
Assembly Rooms, but part can still be seen behind the Corn 
Exchange although much reduced from its former state. The clock 
vanished from the cupola many years ago. 

On the construction of the North Eastern Railway, the White 
Cloth Hall was removed to King Street. The new building was 
erected at a cost of £20,000 and was opened 18 July 1868. This 
new building survived but a short time, as it was sold by the 
trustees in 1895 for £40,000 and the Hotel Metropole rose upon 
its site. It is said that the cupola on the top of the Metropole was 
formerly on the King Street Cloth Hall. 


THE LEEDS COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
and 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


The Commercial Buildings 

WHEN THE OLD BUILDING WAS BEING DEMOLISHED to make way for 
the Royal Exchange Building in 1872, workmen discovered coins 
and old newspapers under the foundation stone. The cavity was 
guarded by a brass plate which bore the inscription “The first 
stone of the Leeds Commercial Buildings was laid by Lepton 
Dobson Esq. on or near the site of the ancient Castle of Leeds, 
onethe eth of May, 18276". There 1s a silver trowel in Leeds 
Museum which was used for the laying of the foundation stone, 
which bears an inscription relating to the event. The building 
was completed in 1829 and was a stone edifice built in the Grecian 
style and designed by an architect named John Clark of Edinburgh. 
It cost £35,000 to build and its shares were held by a company of 
five hundred proprietors. According to those who knew the build- 
ing, it was considered a splendid and beautiful place within and 
without. It was used as an Exchange for merchants and manv- 
facturers, having a news-room, a concert room and a number of 
offices. By the description accorded this building it must have 
been elegant and artistic in every detail and a loss to the town 
when it was pulled down in 1871. It stood at the junction of Park 
Row, West Bar, Bishopgate Street and Wellington Street; the 
land was formerly possessed by the Reverend Christopher Wilson, 
later Bishop of Bristol and descendant of Benjamin Wilson the 
artist; his trustees sold the land to the company who erected the 
Commercial Buildings, and when the building was being opened 
by the Mayor (Henry Hall) on 1 May 1829, he declared “a lasting 
monument of past successful enterprise, and as likely in the future 
to promote the trade and prosperity of the borough’. The enterprise 
was not successful, the interior not having been specially designed 
for Exchange purposes. 

In 1871 the Corporation resolved upon the widening of Boar 
Lane, which involved the removal of the Commercial Buildings. 
Public opinion favoured the formation of an Exchange worthy 
of the town and trade of Leeds, the variety of trades having greatly 
increased, and a few eminent architects were invited to prepare 
designs for a new Exchange. 
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The Royal Exchange 

On 7 September 1871 the Leeds New Exchange and News- 
room Company purchased the whole of the Commercial Buildings 
site for a little over £30,700. This beautiful building had a life 
of forty-three years only. The award for the erection of the Royal 
Exchange building went to Messrs T. H. & F. Healey of Bradford, 
who designed it in perpendicular Gothic style. The foundation 
stone was laid by Prince Arthur of Connaught on 19 September 
1872, and the new building opened in 1874. The principal entrance 
to the building was at the corner of Park Row and Boar Lane, 
and was composed of three arches resting on shafts, forming a 
vestibule vaulted in stone, the groining ribs springing from carved 
corbels. Concerning the elevation it was reported to be “decidedly 
novel, at any rate for this country; the tower is beautiful; the 
entrance imposing and admirably adapted for the purpose of 
the building’. A clock was in the tower which gave long service 
to thousands of people over many years who passed through City 
Square on their way to the station or to business. The clock 
was sadly missed by many when it ceased to function, and its 
hands remained fixed at 12 o’clock. The building cost £61,000. 

During a gale on 16 February 1962 the snuffer tower of 
this building was dislodged and had to be taken down. For some 
years this picturesque building had not functioned as formerly 
intended. The ‘Tatler Picture House’, which closed in January 
1964, had occupied part for many years, whilst the basement 
had been used as Yates’ Wine Lodge, where a Wurlitzer organ 
was installed for an organist to entertain customers who attended 
its vaults. Finally it was sold to Cussins Properties Ltd., who 
demolished it in 1964 to make way for a building in modern 
style, which is in course of erection. The new building has twenty 
storeys, with 70,000 feet of floor space, and is 215 feet above 
City Square. The topping ceremony, at which Mr Manny Cussins 
was present, took place on Monday, 7 February 1966, when 
the workmen drank ale to celebrate the occasion. It is the tallest 
office-block in Leeds, being designed by Messrs Kitson, Pyman & 
Partners. 

Before the Royal Exchange was finally demolished on 29 May 
1964, I observed over the entrance to what had been Yates’ Wine 
Lodge a stone inscribed ‘Commercial Buildings”. This had been 
covered by a canopy, hence the reason for its not being seen. 
There were features of interest around the top of the Royal 
Exchange, as a pierced tracery parapet was carried the whole 
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length of the front, which was surmounted with statuettes 
representing : 

(1) King Athelstan, who had encouraged trade by giving the 
title of thane to merchants who had made three successful 
business trips; 

(2) Ilbert de Laci, the Norman Baron who was given the Manor 
of Leeds by William the Conqueror; 

(3) Maurice Paganel, the Lord of the Manor who granted a 
Charter by which certain feudal obligations were exchanged 
for a rent and local trade encouraged; 

(4) Sir John Savile, the first alderman under the 1626 Charter; 


(5) John Harrison, the first deputy who acted for the first 
alderman, Sir John Savile being M.P. for Yorkshire. 


These were carefully taken down by the Cussins Trust and 
presented to the Leeds City Museum. There were two large panels 
in bas-relief, that in Boar Lane depicting commerce represented 
by the cloth market on the old Leeds Bridge, whilst that in Park 
Row showed the storming of Leeds Castle, though it is doubtful if 
Leeds in Yorkshire ever had a castle. These unfortunately could 
not be preserved. There were life-size statues on the front, one of 
Sir Walter Raleigh with a copy of his History of the World, and 
another of Columbus with a sextant, and a third of Sir Thomas 
Gresham with the charter of the Royal Exchange in London, of 
which he was the founder. Above Gresham’s head was inscribed 
ENVESE Bar. 

The Exchange News-room was 45 feet by 24 feet with a height 
of 17 feet 6 inches. Large windows faced Park Row and the Mill 
Hill Chapel yard, the sum of £500 being paid to the Trustees of 
the chapel to secure the right of light in perpetuity. The tracery 
of these windows was filled with stained glass, emblazoning the 
arms of York, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Wakefield, 
Dewsbury, Batley, Sheffield and Barnsley. They were made by 
Messrs Powell Bros. of Leeds and London. 

The stone used for the exterior of the building came from 
Brunthwaite quarry, Steeton, near Keighley, so presumably the 
carved stone of the figures now owned by Leeds Corporation were 
from the same district. The carvers were John Throp & Son of 
Leeds. 


THE COLOURED CLOTH HALL 


Tue CoLouRED CLOTH HALL was one of the largest and most 
important buildings in Leeds, being built in 1758 at the junction 
of West Bar, Park Row and Wellington Street. It was a large 
quadrangular building 127% yards long and 66 yards wide, or in 
feet measurement 38214 by 198. It was divided into six departments 
each being denominated a street. Each street contained two rows 
of stands, each stand being rented by a clothmaker. There were 
1,800 stands which were originally rented at £3. 3s. od. each; a 
stand was really a small part, of 22 inches, just sufficient for a 
man to stand behind and to display his manufacture. The cloth 
was brought to the Cloth Hall in an unfinished state and business 
took place between the country manufacturer and the merchant 
every Tuesday and Saturday. According to the demand for cloth, 
the stand value could soar to £16 upwards to £24, which seems 
a fantastic price for such a small space of table room. About 1837 
they were valued at 50/- each stand. In 1810 an additional storey 
was erected on the north side, chiefly for the sale of ladies’ cloths 
in the undyed state. It must be remembered that when the Cloth 
Hall was originally built, the domestic system was in vogue and 
cloth was woven on a handloom in the home of the maker. Before 
the factory system prevailed, 3,000 clothiers attended the Leeds 
cloth halls every week, but when factories came into being, only 
half that number attended the market with their pieces. The makers 
of cloth attending the market were in Leeds early to be ready for 
the opening of the hall, which was 8.30 a.m. in the summer months, 
9 a.m. in the spring and autumn, and 9.30 in the winter. The 
opening of the sale was indicated by the ringing of a bell which 
advised the merchants that sales were about to commence. At 
the end of an hour the bell was again rung advising the approaching 
close of the market. The third bell was rung for the closing of 
the market a quarter of an hour later, which terminated the 
business of the day. Merchants had to quit the hall or in default 
pay 5/- for every five minutes they continued to be in the hall 
after the last bell had rung. It is estimated that business valued 
at £15,000 to £20,000 had been transacted in the short space of 
one and a quarter hours. 

Before the day of cloth halls, the cloth market in Leeds was 
held upon the bridge until 1684, when it removed into Briggate. 
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The selling of cloth in the streets became an inconvenience, so a 
Cloth Hall was erected in Meadow Lane in 1755 which measured 
210 feet by 30 feet. This was speedily abandoned and the Coloured 
Cloth Hall was built in 1758. It was an imposing building, the 
rotunda and entrance gates being at the bottom of Park Row, now 
partly occupied by City Square. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century all clothing from 
woollen cloth and worsteds was made by tailors and dressmakers, 
and from portraits and pictures of that period it seems that many 
garments were ill-fitting, being wrongly cut from amateur-designed 
patterns. It was a London tailor who started a tailoring business 
in Leeds, whose ideas started the making of suits by wholesale 
methods. This was John Barran, who, on seeing a mechanically- 
driven saw, thought that a similar device could be used for the 
cutting of many layers of cloth; thus evolved the band-knife which 
Barran asked the engineering firm of Greenwood & Batley to make. 
The wholesale clothing trade had devised methods for the making 
of cheap suits and coats, and other men started their factories 
for the same purpose. The sewing machine was invented in 1841 
by an American named Elias Howe and was gradually improved 
in speed and performance by other engineers. The influx of Jewish 
immigrants into England also speeded up the clothing industry 
because they sought work as makers within the factory system 
or to make clothes for the factories within their homes; they 
became known as “outworkers’, using a spare bedroom for 
machining and sewing. No longer had the cloth merchant the 
monopoly for the supplying of cloth to tailors; fewer tailors were 
apprenticed and the wholesale clothiers cut out the merchant for 
his cloth, going direct to the mill, thus saving a middleman’s 
profit. The death knell had been tolled for the cloth halls and 
more and more merchants had to seek a living in other directions. 
Clothes could be bought from a shopkeeper, John Barran having 
established a shop for the selling of his products at “Number One 
Boar Lane’. The clothing firm of Joseph Hepworth followed the 
trail laid by John Barran, both firms employing hundreds of work- 
people. More mills for cloth making sprang up between 1850 and 
1880, the Franco-Prussian War stimulating the making of cloths 
for uniforms, which were made in the clothing factories. Repre- 
sentatives from the mills began to call upon the clothiers and 
still do so today. Formerly the clothier was the manufacturer of 
the cloth, but the clothier of today is the maker of the clothes 
ready-made into suits and so the styling has changed entirely. 
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The maker of the cloth is known today as the manufacturer, a 
broad term indeed, but one applied to a highly skilled man making 
cloth. 

The Coloured Cloth Hall was used less and less from 1840 
until it closed entirely in 1889 for demolition. 

In 1881 the illustrious William Ewart Gladstone addressed a 
great assembly of folk in the quadrangle of the Cloth Hall, his 
visit being paid in recognition of the fact that at the General 
Election in the previous year he had been elected an M.P. for 
Leeds, though he chose to sit for Midlothian. He was in Leeds 
two nights, 7 and 8 October, and stayed with Mr James Kitson, 
Junr. (later the first Lord Airedale) at Spring Bank, Headingley. 
On the evening of 7 October a complimentary dinner was held at 
the Coloured Cloth Hall, the yard of which had been roofed 
over and turned into a banqueting hall and which was known as 
“Gladstone Hall’ for the occasion. After the banquet, torch- 
bearers to the number of almost 2,000 escorted Mr Gladstone to 
Spring Bank. An avenue of torches was formed in Park Row, Park 
Lane, Park Street, Great George Street and Clarendon Road, and Mr 
Gladstone’s carriage came along, led by a brass band, the torch- 
bearers falling into procession. It was described as one of the 
most stirring sights ever seen in Leeds. The following day, 
8 October, he addressed the great mass of people at the Coloured 
Cloth Hall. The slogan of his memorable speech was “Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform’ which took the country by storm. A 
truism from his speech may be quoted — “the resources of 
civilisation are not exhausted”. 

After the building was closed as a cloth hall it was taken over 
for sports, exhibitions and long-distance go-as-you-please races. 
In 1889 it was sold to the Corporation for £66,000, soon to be 
demolished so that the Post Office could be built, and to allow 
an open space for City Square. The General Post Office was opened 
in 1896 and City Square adorned with statues in 1903. 

The old Cloth Hall bell is now in the possession of the Thoresby 
Society. 

On 2 April 1890 the picturesque rotunda of the Coloured Cloth 
Hall was the last portion to be sold by auction. The auctioneer 
begged for some benefactor whom he hoped would purchase it 
and re-erect it as a historic monument in some public place. The 
bidding started at £10 and reached £40. The purchaser, Mr John 
Clark, building material broker of Meanwood Road, Leeds, became 
the owner of 275 lbs. of lead, 8 stone vases, and 500 feet of stone 
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in the parapet besides stone pillars. He also had a painting of 
Edward III “over the fire-place’’, the monarch who by introducing 
the Flemish artisans into this country encouraged the development 
of our great woollen trade. The site had to be cleared within 14 
days to form a thoroughfare from Park Row to Wellington Street. 


THE COURT-HOUSE 


THE Court-HOUSE WITH A SMALL PRISON was sited at the bottom 
of Park Row on the west side and was designed by that discern- 
ing architect Thomas Taylor, the first stone being laid on 
2 September 1811 and the edifice opened in 1813. It was an elegant 
building, four Corinthian pillars with floriated capitals gracing 
the front, with portico behind. Above the windows of the wings 
were panels highly wrought in bas-relief containing fasces, fleece, 
wreaths, etc. The Rotation Office and the West Riding Magistrates’ 
Room were on each side of the vestibule. The great room could 
seat 800 persons. There were two galleries, one for the ladies and 
the other for the Grand Jury, a Council room, and a retiring room 
for the jury. There was a basement entirely arched with stone, 
quite ecclesiastical in appearance. This was for the use of the 
military, with a guardroom apart. Four fire-engines were also 
housed in the basement at the rear of the building, but the horses 
had to be brought from the Bull and Mouth Inn in Briggate. There 
were also two fire-engines at the Post Office, which at that time 
was at the bottom of Albion Street, the archway on the 
east side of the street being there still. There were thirteen cells 
for prisoners and on the north side a room for stores for the 
Militia, and also an armoury. After the Court-House was com- 
pleted, the old prison at Kirkgate-End, which had long been 
considered a disgrace to the town, was demolished. 

To be seen in the corridor of Leeds Town Hall and outside one 
of the Courts are the Royal Arms as used between 1801 and 1814; 
they are therefore contemporary with the old Court-House. They 
are quartered England, Scotland and Ireland, with the Hanoverian 
shield over all, which is ensigned with the Elector’s bonnet or 
Cap of Estate of red velvet, with an ermine brim and a gold tassel 
on top. One may safely assume that they were brought from the 
Court-House after the Courts began to sit at Leeds Town Hall or 
when the Court-House was demolished. They are fine arms and 
worthy of attention. 

Also in the Town Hall, in the West Riding Court-Room, are 
the Royal Arms of James I. From where did these come? Was 
their original home in the Moot Hall which was built during the 
reign of James I? One may assume that when the Moot Hall was 
demolished in 1825, they were first transferred to the Court-House 
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and afterwards to the Leeds Town Hall. They are unusual and rare. 

After the Courts had been transferred to Leeds Town Hall, the 
Court-House became the Post Office and after it was demolished 
in 1901 the Standard Buildings arose on its site, this stately corner 
building being demolished in 1965. The name was changed some 
years ago to the Norwich Union Buildings. A new building is 
arising on the ground where once stood the stately and elegant 
Court-House.' 


1 The new Norwich Union Buildings were completed in 1969. 


THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL HALL 


LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL HALL, the original home of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society, was built to the designs of 
Robert Dennis Chantrell, the foundation stone being laid by 
Mr Benjamin Gott 9 July 1819. Let in to the stone were a gold 
sovereign, a silver Crown piece, a copper medal of George III, 
dated 1817, and a copper medal of the Prince Regent 1814. The 
price paid for the site, 4o yards in Park Row by 20 yards to the 
west, was £1 per square yard. The decision to purchase the 
land was made at a meeting of the members held at the Court- 
House on 7 May 1819, when subscriptions amounting to £3,500 
(representing 35 £100 shares) were guaranteed and all called up 
by 3 November. The founder members were among the 
intelligentsia of Leeds, men well known in the town as business 
men, doctors, bankers, merchants, chemists, schoolmasters, some of 
whom had served on the Town Council. Physicians and surgeons 
included Wm. Hey, Senr., and Wm. Hey, Junr., John Atkinson, 
Adam Hunter, Charles Turner Thackrah and Robert Disney 
Thorp, their names to be among the founders of the School of 
Medicine ten years later. The original share amount was later 
supplemented by new subscriptions amounting to £2,600. Ordinary 
members were instituted who made a deposit of £3. 3s. od. and 
subscribed annually £2. 2s. od. Building conditions were stated and 
various firms contracted to carry out the work. Originally the 
main entrance was in Bond Street, but in 1862 when the building 
was enlarged, the main entrance was transferred to Park Row and 
a porch erected over it which spanned the causeway; the length 
of the building was increased westwards to almost twice the 
original size, the frontage in Park Row being doubled. The room 
originally used for lectures became the Large Vestibule and the 
fine lecture theatre was added. This fine lecture theatre had semi- 
circular seating built in tiers and seated 400 people; its acoustics 
were perfect, there was resonance without echo, and without 
doubt it was the finest room in the city for a speaker to be heard. 
It was used by the Leeds Philharmonic Society and the Musical 
Festival Choirs for rehearsals from 1880 until it was closed in 
December 1965. It was a friendly room and a delight to speak 
or sing in. The architects were Messrs Dobson & Chorley and 
they designed a room of one span and in the centre of the ceiling 
a top light. To provide extra space for the increasing number of 
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museum exhibits of archaeological interest, a room was extended 
over the lecture theatre, but a weakness subsequently was found 
in the floor, and the two pillars erected in the lecture theatre were 
placed there to support the floor above. 

The Council minutes for. December 1904 state that “An offer 
of £35,000 for the site was not accepted” and that “Special terms 
be granted for the use of the Hall for rehearsals of a chorus about 
to visit Paris.” 

Members of the public were admitted to Saturday evening 
lectures for the nominal fee for entrance to the Museum. My 
recollection of the charge made for children to visit the Museum 
was “one penny’. The objects of interest were Egyptian coffins 
with mummies, a stuffed Bengal tiger, huge specimens of extinct 
animals (skeletons) and exhibits which included the Roman mile- 
stone from Castleford presented in 1897. 

The porch of the building, which extended from .the doorway 
to the causeway edge in Park Row, was placed for members to 
enter their carriages when it was raining or the weather bad, but 
it lent character to the building. This porch, together with the 
vestibule, was struck by a bomb during the Second World War 
on the night of 14 March 1941, when many of the objects within 
were blown to atoms, including the Egyptian mummies and the 
tiger, and a fine collection of coins and medals. The front facing 
Park Row was patched up and the remainder of the old Museum 
was used until December 1965, when the building was closed to 
the public for the removal to other quarters of the specimens 
which had given interest to visitors over many years. Demolition 
took place during June and July 1966. To this building have come 
literary giants, scientists and musicians. Among the latter, to name 
but a few, were Elgar, Holst, Vaughan Williams and Beecham, 
famous men who enriched the minds of Leeds citizens by their 
skill and learning. 

The acoustic secrets of the old Lecture Theatre will never be 
known, but it was a wonderful hall. Would that our City Council 
could build another to the same plan to accommodate 400 persons 
where all can see and hear in comfort. The Museum was trans- 
ferred by the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society to the 
Leeds Corporation on 9 November 1921.! 

' Further information about the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 
will be found in The History of One Hundred Years by Edwin Kitson Clark, 
which spans the century from 1821. to 1o21. E- K. Clark was a lover of 
Leeds and was President of the Thoresby Society, 1940 to 1943, senior 


Patron of Leeds Parish Church and a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Leeds Rifles, 
seeing service in World War I. 


RED HALL 


RED HALL WAS SO CALLED BECAUSE it is reputed to have been the 
first house in Leeds to be built of brick. It was built in 1628 by 
Thomas Metcalf, a merchant and alderman of Leeds, who served 
in the government of the town from 1630 to 1637. It has already 
been recorded that John Harrison received permission to take to 
King Charles I a tankard of the nut brown ale for which Leeds 
was famous, the tankard also containing a generous gift of gold 
pieces, which the King dexterously concealed about his person. The 
unfortunate King was brought to Leeds on the 9 February 1646/47 
and held captive in the Red Hall. The room in which the King was 
lodged became known as the “King’s Chamber’, a handsome apart- 
ment with a figured plaster ceiling with plaster grotesques, 
characteristic of work done in houses of the wealthy during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Among the plaster figures 
was the Celtic goddess of fruitfulness, a symbol of plenty. The 
gardens of the house stretched down to Albion Place: there were 
gardens also on the west side of the house, known today as King 
Charles Croft. 

Another story of loyalty to the King was of a servant of Thomas 
Metcalf named Mrs Crosby who offered to give women’s clothing 
to the King and, if he would so disguise himself, she would con- 
duct him out of the garden door into a back alley called Land's 
Lane, and under cover of darkness would secure him in the house 
of a friend until opportunity came to make his escape. The King, 
thanking the woman servant, gave her his garter saying, that if 
his son came to the throne she might give him an account of how 
she came to possess the garter, and he would reward her. When 
Charles II came to the throne she presented the garter, telling him 
her story. The King asked her where she came from; she said, 
“Leeds in Yorkshire”. He then asked if she had a husband, and 
she said she had and he was a bailiff. Then said the King, he shall 
be the High Bailiff of Yorkshire. Later Crosby built Crosby House 
in the Upper Head Row, which remained until 1937, when the 
block of property was sold and demolished and Lewis's Store built. 
For many years it was a furniture shop occupied by Mr Cook, who 
sold furniture of good quality, mostly second-hand. 

Thoresby mentions Red Hall, informing us that it was occupied 
in the early eighteenth century by ‘‘the learned, ingenious and 
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pious Richard Thornton, Esqre., the excellent Recorder of Leeds’. 
He it was who helped Thoresby in the compilation of the Ducatus 
Leodiensis. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there were living 
in Red Hall Mr and Mrs Samuel Blakelock. Samuel Blakelock is 
described in the Directory as a share-broker, but in 1849 he became 
secretary of Leeds Infirmary. Owing to the misappropriation of 
Infirmary cash by his predecessor, Blakelock had to find two 
guarantors before he could be accepted by the Infirmary Board: 
these were found in the persons of Thomas Helden, Esq., of Red 
Hall, and the Reverend Ralph Blakelock, rector of Gimmingham, 
Norfolk. Samuel Blakelock served the Infirmary until 1869, when 
presumably he died as Mrs Sarah Blakelock is mentioned in the 
Directory as an occupant of Red Hall. She continued to live at 
Red Hall until her death in 1888. She was a most devout woman, 
being a regular communicant of St John’s Church, New Briggate. 
She died in her seventieth year at the residence of her daughter 
and son-in-law, the Reverend Dr Salts, Littleborough Vicarage, 
and was buried in Littleborough Churchyard. During the early 
years of this century, her son lived at Red Hall; he was the Reverend 
Father Blakelock and was very friendly with Mr David Augustus 
Cruse, Librarian of Leeds Library. 

After that time the days of Red Hall as a house were numbered, 
as rooms appear to have been sub-let as offices. Messrs Newstead & 
Wilson, Solicitors, had an office there; when the partnership 
dissolved Edmund Wilson still retained the tenancy. He lived in 
Osborn Terrace, off Virginia Road, and later in the century lived 
at Denison Hall. He was a founder member of the Thoresby Society 
and the first President. He was also the Colonel of the Leeds Rifles 
and the Secretary of the Coliseum. He was distinguished in appear- 
ance, lean and tall, having a long patriarchal beard. 

It is a feature of interest that a Thoresby Society member, Miss 
Phoebe Johnson, was born at Red Hall in 1878. Her father was 
resident managing clerk for Messrs Newstead & Wilson. Her 
brother, who became Sir Frederick Johnson was born there in 
1890, and would be the last person to be born in Red Hall. After 
a University appointment at Cambridge, he went to the Home 
Office and became Receiver for the Metropolitan Police. Before 
her retirement to Sevenoaks, Kent, Miss Johnson, a professional 
musician, taught music in Leeds. 

In 1902, auctioneers, professional people and tradesmen occupied 
the Hall, and so it was tenanted until Mr Snowden Schofield pur- 
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chased the premises in 1912. After much alteration, Red Hall 
became part of his stores. The King’s Chamber was converted into a 
café, the old-world character being preserved. Alterations were 
made to the front, and when the workmen were reconstructing the 
outer wall, which was of considerable thickness, a cannon-ball 
was found embedded in the rubble core with the bricks in front 
of it, smashed. It was a six-pound shot, the size of a kind that 
were fired from small cannon called “Sakers’” in the military 
terminology of the Civil Wars. Here was a relic from one of the 
cannon used by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Parliamentarian leader 
whose troops fell upon Leeds on Monday, 23 January 1643. The 
Royalist force lost the battle, which was short, sharp and decisive. 

In 1960/61 the progressive firm of Schofields decided to rebuild 
their store, which meant the demolition of the Victoria Arcade, 
the remaining portion of Red Hall, the shops in Land’s Lane from 
the Headrow down to the King Charles Hotel (which remains, as 
also does the right-angle thoroughfare, King Charles Street and 
Croft). The Theatre Royal was demolished and on the site arose 
another section of Schofields’ store. They also occupy the Princess 
Theatre, which became the Tivoli in 1898, to be renamed the 
Hippodrome in 1907. Schofields purchased the Hippodrome in 
1934. It was wholly demolished in October 1967. So the King’s 
Chamber vanished when the last portion of Red Hall was pulled 
down, but the story of King Charles I’s sojourn in Leeds is 
perpetuated by the streets and hotel bearing his name. The 
pantomimes of the theatre remain as happy memories as do the 
great operas produced by such companies as the Carl Rosa, The 
British National, The Moody Manners and the Quinlan. 

Not to be confused with Red Hall on the Headrow is the 
notable house at Shadwell also named Red Hall which Thoresby 
mentions in his Ducatus; he says it was built by a Leeds merchant, 
Mr Richard Lodge, and that it was the birthplace of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Premier Peer of Great Britain. Mayhall, in his Annals of 
Yorkshire, vol. I, mentions Sir Henry Ibbetson of Red Hall, Leeds, 
who was created a baronet for his loyalty, and had an honourable 
addition to his armorial bearings, the Golden Fleece, the arms of 
his native town of Leeds, ingrafted in his paternal coat. The raising 
of a corps of roo men at his own expense during the Jacobite 
Rebellion in 1745 was the reason for the award. 


THE BEAR PITS 


THE BEAR PITS IN CARDIGAN ROAD were at one time part of the 
Leeds Royal Gardens, familiarly known to Leeds residents of one 
hundred years ago as “Tommy Clapham’s Park’. Originally the 
gardens were known as “The Leeds Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens, Headingley’, and were designed by William Billington, 
engineer and architect, in 1838, and were opened 8 July 1840. 
They were “originated by a company of shareholders for the 
laudable object of providing recreation for the people’ and to 
provide “elevated pastimes for the operative classes and to wean 
them from the grosser pursuits and offer an inducement to spend 
their hours of leisure in the pure breeze of the country air’. 

An account of the opening day tells of the band of. the 4th Royal 
Irish Dragoon Guards playing selections of music. The grounds 
had ‘‘been staked out with very superior skill and good judgment’, 
and doubtless these gardens would become a place of general 
resort. There was to be a balloon ascent by an intrepid aeronaut, 
but, owing to a failure of the gas supply and rents in the fabric 
of the balloon, it failed to inflate. It was reported that “‘notwith- 
standing that the after part of the day was very unfavourable from 
heavy showers, the number of persons admitted was about 2,000, 
principally of the higher classes’. A person who knew the gardens 
in their early days, wrote “To announce a great event was generally 
to pre-arrange a rainy day.” 

A balloon ascent was announced for 7 October 1840; the day 
was fine and the inflation of the balloon by the New Gas Company 
began at 5 o’clock in the morning in a field near the Cardigan 
Arms, but by 3 p.m. the balloon still needed more gas. Sad to 
relate, the net slipped off and in replacing it the fabric was torn 
and the ascent was called off; half the entrance charge was remitted 
to the visitors. 

For some reason the scheme was not successful, the gardens 
not attracting the people as originally anticipated. Costs being 
greater than income, the gardens were closed in 1846 and sold by 
public auction on 18 December 1848, James Smith, a banker, 
being the purchaser; he paid £6,o10 for the estate. He in turn sold 
them to Henry Cowper Marshall, who put the gardens under the 
management of Thomas Clapham, who held them on lease until 
1858, changing the name to “Leeds Royal Gardens’. An advertise- 
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ment appearing in the Leeds Clothing District Directory for 1843 
reads, ‘““These Magnificent and Princely Gardens are the most 
beautiful Public Gardens in England. In addition to the Talented 
Band, there are many other attractions; they include near 2¢ 
Acres of Ground, presenting a rich and varied prospect of graceful 
hill and dale; are most beautifully ornamented with Lawns, Walks, 
Lakes, Trees, Plants, Flowers; aquatic and curious Birds, costly 
statues; and other curiosities. Open every Day. Charges for 
Admission — on Gala Days 3d. or 6d. — other weekdays and 
on Sundays, 2d. each. Schools admitted at low rates, by special 
agreement. Regular Trains go from Wellington Station, Leeds, 
to the Gardens and back, several times every afternoon, which 
are advertised in the Leeds Northern time bills. Fares to the 
Gardens and back 3d. third class, and 6d. first. Passengers can stop 
at the Gardens every afternoon from Ripon, Harrogate, Arthington, 
and all other places on the line. There are also Omnibuses from 
Leeds to the Gardens and back, every hour. The Gardens are 
only one mile and a half from Leeds; persons preferring to walk 
will enjoy the most beautiful scenery. Tea and other excellent 
Refreshments can be had in the Gardens for small or large numbers, 
without previous notice. Gentlemen and proprietors of public 
gardens (where gas can be obtained) supplied with a beautiful 
Balloon and intrepid Aeronaut, splendid fireworks, and other 
attractions, at reasonable charges. Address to Mr Thomas Clapham, 
Leeds Excursion Manager; or Leeds Royal Gardens.” Mr Clapham 
was a showman, but even he failed to make the gardens a paying 
proposition and they were closed and dismantled in June 1848. 

Tommy Clapham transferred his enterprise to Woodhouse Moor, 
there erecting “the biggest dancing platform in the world”, but 
again it was a failure. He transferred his efforts in showmanship 
to London. 

The gardens stretched from the bottom of Bainbrigge Road 
along Cardigan Road to Brudenell Road (not then named) and 
were about one-twelfth to one-eighth of a mile in depth. Victoria 
Road was extended through the gardens when the land was sold 
for the building of houses. 

The bear pits are the only remaining monument of the Leeds 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens and face Cardigan Road. 

In 1966, the Bear Pits having been listed by the Ministry of Public 
Works and Buildings as being buildings of architectural interest, 
were purchased through the generosity of Mr Barratt of Alwoodley, 
for the nominal sum of £128 by the Leeds Civic Trust. 
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The stonework was renovated by Messrs John Wilby & Sons, 
monumental masons, of Armley Road, Leeds 12, for the sum of 
approximately £1,000, the stone used being almost entirely that 
found during clearance operations within the curtilage. 

The renovation only took place after careful scrutiny of photo- 
graphs available, and the iron gates were designed by Ronald 
Shapley, F.R.I.B.A., again after careful scrutiny of photographs, 
and these gates were erected in April 1968, during which tidying 
Operations were carried out over the whole site with the help of 
young men from the Leeds ‘‘City Challenge” organisation. 


[We are indebted to Mr John Hepper for an account of the work 
done at the Bear Pits since 1966.—EDITORS.] 


MR KIRKE’S WOOD 


Mr KirRKE’S WoobD, KNOWN TO THE past and present generations 
as Moseley Wood, whence sprang the legend of Jack and his 
Eleven Brothers, lies in the hamlet of Cookridge, bordering on 
Horsforth, the railway between Horsforth and the Arthington 
tunnel edging the north-west side. The story of Jack and his eleven 
brothers meeting at one of the “centres”, each of the brothers 
taking one of the eleven paths out into the world to seek his 
fortune, was still a legend among the farmers’ children when | 
was a youth. Ralph Thoresby was so interested in the layout of 
the wood with its intricate paths, that he reproduced the plan 
in his Ducatus. He writes, “The estate is now the inheritance of 
my dear friend -[homas’ Kirke, Esq., Justice of the Peace and 
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Fellow of the Royal Society.’”’ Mr Kirke was a man of scholarly 
parts, indeed Horace Walpole describes him as a member of 
“a club of virtuosi’ which embraced a number of men of art 
and letters, having its quarters in York. He also must have had 
a good library, as Thoresby mentions in his Diary under date 
29 August 1702, “My kind friend, having sent his man and horses 
for me, I rode thither [to Cookridge] in the evening and enjoyed 
his acceptable converse; was looking among his books, etc.” 
Thoresby and Mr Kirke were of like mind, both having travelled 
considerably, for the period in which they lived. Mr Kirke made 
a journey to Scotland in 1679 and wrote A Modern Account of 
Scotland, which he had privately printed, “being an exact 
description of the country, and a true character of the people 
and their manners written from thence by an English gentleman”. 
Thoresby became possessed of this work, the manuscript being 
entered in his catalogue with the footnote, “This is not his waggish 
Description of Scotland that was twice printed, but more solid 
observations.”” To travel to Scotland in those days would be a 
hazardous journey, and Mr Kirke’s account is entertaining. He 
must have been good company and a man of intelligence and 
humour. He writes, “On leaving Durham I took leave of good ale, 
as the ale in this country (Scotland) was not at all gustful to 
our palates.” He had left behind the good old Yorkshire Brew for 
which our county was famous. 

Thoresby’s account of Moseley Wood is worth repeating, 
especially as builders have been nibbling at the “maze” since 
1924, until today there is little of the wood left, the street name 
alone perpetuating the name of Thomas Kirke as “Kirkwood”. 
“Jack and his Eleven Brothers’ have been vanquished and _ this 
memorial of Mr Kirke gone for ever. Thoresby wrote in the 
Ducatus, ‘“Cookridge is deservedly famous for the noble and 
pleasant walks that Mr Kirke has contrived in his wood there. 
An avenue of four rows of trees leads from his house to that 
most surprising labyrinth, which at once delighteth and amuseth 
the spectator with the windings and variously intermixed walks, 
which are so intricate that those who are engaged in them cannot, 
without some difficulty, extricate themselves, there being no less 
than 65 centers, and above 300 views better expressed by this 
plan than any description I am able to give of it. The whole 
contains about 6 score acres: the double-line walks are about 
20 foot wide, and the single about 8; and all are kept in excellent 
order by that ingenious gentleman, who has the pleasure, or fatigue 
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shall I say, of almost all foreigners and gentlemen of curiosity 
of our own nation that travel into the North, and who afterwards 
can as little conceal their admiration, as before they could their 
desires to see it.” When Dr T. D. Whitaker issued his Loidis and 
Elmete in 1816, he reported that ‘“‘the wood so celebrated a century 
ago has happily relapsed into something approaching its primeval 
state, the silva pastura of Domesday”. 

More than two hundred years had elapsed after the death of 
Mr Kirke, but when visiting the woods | could still trace the 
paths from the oval ‘‘center’’ and see the stone border which 
amazed Thoresby and pleased Thomas Kirke and his friends, 
when they gazed down the vistas which his ingenious skill had 
contrived. 

Thomas Kirke was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1693. The “ingenious gentleman” died in the spring of 1706 at 
the early age of 56 years and was buried at Adel Church, where 
he is commemorated in a window on the south side of the chancel. 
The inscription reads, ‘“Thomas Kirke of Cookridge Esqre. Dyed ye 
24th of April A.D. 1706. Henry Giles in a most grateful memory of 
his ever honoured Friend”. 

Cookridge was and still is within the ancient parish of Leeds, 
the lands in monastic times being used for dairy farming by 
the monks of Kirkstall Abbey. The modern roads of Tinshill Road 
and Green Lane lead down to the estate which Mr Kirke planned 
and Ralph Thoresby venerated, and which man under the veil of 
progress has destroyed. “Jack and his Eleven Brothers’ cannot 
return, their center has gone for ever. 


THE LEEDS COAT OF ARMS 


FOR MANY YEARS LEEDS City TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT has exhibited 
the arms of the city on the buses and previously on the tramcars, 
and the arms are so familiar that they may be treated as part of the 
paintwork on the vehicle. But they are much more than that. 
They date from the Corporate Seal of 1626, when the Borough 
of Leeds was first incorporated by Royal Charter of Charles I, 
when the wealthy Sir John Savile, of Howley Hall near Batley, 
was elected the first alderman of the Borough. He was also M.P. 
for Yorkshire. The Corporate Seal bears the inscription: Sigillum 
Burgi: De Leedes, 1626, and is adorned with an achievement of 
arms (azure), a fleece (or) supported by two owls (argent) ducally 
crowned. The fleece represented the staple trade, of the town, 
whilst the supporters were taken from the arms of Sir John 
Savile, which were a silver shield with a sable bend, and three 
silver owls on the bend. Sir John Savile had recently become a 
landowner in Leeds and gave the land in Headingley for the 
building of a church, which became the original church of St 
Michael’s, Headingley. He gave the land in 1619, but the original 
church dated from 1627. 

In 1662, after the Restoration of Charles II, the chief inhabitants 
of Leeds petitioned for a new charter, this being granted by the 
King on 2 November of that year. By this charter the chief citizen 
became a mayor, and the person elected as first Mayor was Thomas 
Danby, whose arms were: argent, three chevrons braced sable, 
on a chief sable, three mullets argent. So to the 1626 Leeds arms 
were added the chief sable three mullets argent. It was said by 
the late Sir W. H. St John Hope “that the townsfolk devised for 
themselves a pretty and most appropriate shield of arms’. But 
the arms were not settled until 1836, when the Corporation was 
reconstituted under the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, and 
on the Borough Seal the full insignia of shield, crest, supporters, 
and the Motto ‘‘Pro Rege et Lege” were engraved. 

One of the important citizens of Leeds about 1920 was 
Alderman Sir Charles Wilson, M.P., and a Freeman of Leeds and 
London. He felt much perturbed regarding the legality of the 
Leeds coat of arms, which was not registered at the College of 
Heralds; it was decided to submit the matter to the College, and 
Sir Charles himself went to London to see the Earl Marshal. The 
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change was a very sensible one when His Majesty’s Officers 
at Arms altered the colour of the owls from silver to proper, that 
is to the natural colours of owls. 

The arms received the sanction of the College by a grant dated 
7 November 1921. Above the shield is the closed helmet (steel) as 
used by Civic Authorities with its crest-wreath and mantling in 
the principal colours of the arms, in this case, gold and blue. 
The full coat is now described as: Shield: azure, a fleece or, on 
a chief sable three mullets argent; Crest: on a wreath or and azure, 
an owl proper; Supporters: an owl proper ducally crowned or; 
Motto: “Pro Reége et’ Lege”. 

An amusing incident occurred after Sir Charles had been chaffed 
about the owls and Leeds, in which he is reported to have said — 
“Il am) Leeds” In ‘the next day's issué of The Yorkshire. Pose ssi 
Charles was caricatured as an owl with the motto, “I am Leeds’. 
Kester it was (I believe) who drew the cartoon and it hung among 
many others around the walls of Sir Charles’s dining-room when 
he lived at Brandsby Lodge in Chapeltown Road. Sir Charles 
Wilson was an accountant by profession and loved his native 
city and served on Leeds City Council many years. Due recognition 
came his way after many years’ faithful service to Leeds. He 
received a Knighthood, was made a Doctor of Laws, a Member 
of Parliament, a Justice of the Peace, a Freeman of London and 
Leeds, and French Consular-Agent in Leeds. He also donned khaki 
when he became Quartermaster of the Leeds Pals’ Battalion in 
World War I, when the “Pals’? were in training at Colsterdale, 
now more than fifty years ago. 


THE LEEDS MACE 


THERE WERE TWO CHARTERS GRANTED TO LEEDS which mention 
the Mace, the first in 1626 under Charles I and the second in 1661 
under Charles II; they both empowered the election of two 
Serjeants-at-Mace who may carry a mace of gilt with the Royal 
Arms. 

Under the date 12 May 1713, in Thoresby’s Diary,’ we read of 
a civic procession in Leeds to celebrate the Peace of Utrecht, “Two 
Serjeants-at-Mace, in their black gowns, bearing the old silver mace 
and the new great gilt one’. 

Apparently there was a mace made for the first Corporation, 
but regarding its shape and size we have no knowledge, although 
the fact that it was sold in 1728 to defray the expense of regilding 
the mace made by Arthur Mangey, gives an impression that it 
weighed 6214 ounces, as this mace was sold to Isaac Hancock 
for £15!,17s, 6d. at 4/- per ounce. There is a mace holder in the 
Church of St John the Evangelist, and as the founder, John 
Harrison, was chief alderman in 1634, the year the church was 
consecrated, it is safe to presume that the mace holder in the 
church dates from that year and is contemporary with the 
consecration. This mace holder was made to take a smaller mace 
than the mace made by Arthur Mangey, which weighs almost 
two stones and is a strain on the holder, which, however, is so well 
constructed that it holds the present mace when taken to that 
church. The iron mace-gate is the work of a craftsman smith and 
may be seen on the first pew opposite the pulpit. 

Maces are symbols of authority or emblems of state. Originally 
they were weapons of offence and were often the shape of a spiked 
club, but after a long period they developed into works of art 
and lend state and dignity to a legal, academic, ecclesiastical or 
Civic procession. 

Maces made up to the end of the sixteenth century and later 
had no crown, but the cup type of mace ends about the end of 
James I’s reign. A mace for the Ward of Cheap in London was 
made in 1624, but the crown was not added until 1678, and is 
so inscribed. 

Another mace of distinction is that given to Jersey by Charles II 


1 Diary of Ralph Thoresby, 1677-1724, ed. by Joseph Hunter, II, 189. 
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in 1663, and this has the crown and orb with cross and is 4 feet 
9 inches long. 

During the Commonwealth an Order of Parliament, made in 
1649, enacted that the arms of the Commonwealth be substituted 
for the royal bearings. The beaded arches of the crown were 
replaced by a type of ostrich feather and adorned with oak 
foliage; the orb and cross were replaced by a cushion which was 
surmounted by an acorn. 

The first notice of a mace in Leeds occurs in an Order of Court 
dated 3 November 1694,.when the Treasurer is ordered to pay 
unto Mr Arthur Mangey, goldsmith, the sum of £60. r1s. od. for 
making the mace of silver gilt. It is 4 feet 8 inches long and 
weighs 193 ounces troy, the head weighing 12% ounces. The 
head is 184 inches in circumference and is encircled by a border 
of foliage. The national insignia of England, France, Scotland and 
Ireland occupy the four quarters which are surmounted by the 
respective royal crowns of these kingdoms. The head is surmounted 
by the Imperial Crown of Great Britain with a row of fleurs-de-lis 
and cross pattee alternately. Beneath the four beaded arches 
of the crown are the royal arms, viz., quarterly first and fourth, 
France and England; second, Scotland; and third, Ireland. 

The initials of William and Mary are superimposed with the 
cipher R.R. (Rex, Regina), which occurs four times around the 
head. On the upper part of the base is inscribed “Arthur Mangey 
de Leeds, Fecit 1694”, and on the lower ‘‘Marmaduke Hick, 2 Maior, 
Tho. Dikson” with the old arms of the Borough surmounted by 
the motto “‘Burgus de Leeds’. Thomas Dickson (or Dixon) was 
Mayor 1693/94; Marmaduke Hick was Mayor 1694/95. 

Apparently, Alderman Jeremiah Bastow, mayor in 1706, caused 
his name to be engraved on the mace, but in 1713 it was ordered 
that his name be obliterated and defaced “soe as to be made 
illegable and that in future noe devise, writeing, or inscription 
shall be put upon the said mace without the consent and direction 
of a court of Maior and Assistants first had”. The mace was 
regilded in 1771 and underwent complete repair in 1898. 

In the Register of Burials at the Leeds Parish Church is 
recorded — 1694, Dec. 28 — ‘‘Adam Dale, servant to Mr Arthur 
Mangey, in Briggate, for this person the viccar and clerke got noe 
dues, therefore in case there be occasion for his name, make them 
pay the whole duty.” He was supposed to have been poisoned by 
gilding the new mace. As there is no mention of the name Mangey 
in the Leeds Registers before the baptism of his daughter Mary 
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in December 1690, one may assume that Arthur Mangey came 
to Leeds from York to pursue his craft as a goldsmith, as the 
Mangeys were aiready established in that city as goldsmiths. 

Arthur Mangey was in severe trouble within two years of 
making the Leeds mace and was convicted of coining, which was 
a treasonable offence, punishable by death. Only minor offences 
could be tried at the Moot Hall, and as Mangey had appeared in 
Leeds before the Mayor, Alderman Iveson, and the local magistrates, 
who had committed him to the Assizes at York, he was there 
charged with counterfeiting the coin of the realm. He had been 
highly respected in Leeds, but a man named George Norcross 
turned informer, saying that he had quarrelled with Mangey 
regarding the profits from coining. Norcross was a despicable type 
of man, but his story was believed. Norcross said that he and 
Mangey had a secret room within the roof of a house which was 
occupied by Mangey in Briggate. The magistrates turned detectives 
and went to search the house. The Mayor stated that when he 
came into the chamber which led into this room, there was what 
he first thought was a closet with shelves in it, but these shelves 
turned out to be a set of stairs leading to a passage, which was 
so small that he and his companions were obliged to take off their 
frocks and creep along the passage on their hands and knees. All 
they found in the room was a pair of shears and a few clippings 
said to be from half-crowns. 

On this evidence and the sworn testimony of Norcross, Mangey 
was tried before Lord Chief Justice Baron Turton. The story of 
Norcross was believed, Mangey claiming that it was a tissue of 
falsehood from beginning to end. Mangey was asked by the Judge 
if he had anything to say why the law should not be carried out. 
Mangey stood up in the dock, with a son on one side and a daughter 
on the other, and said, “I beg of your lordship in the midst of justice 
to remember mercy, and to have pity upon my children, of which 
these are the eldest of seven, their mother being at the present 
time at the point of death in childbed of the seventh.” The Judge 
replied, ‘““Mr Mangey, you should have considered the loss of your 
children when it was in your power to have prevented it.” The 
trial took place on 1 August 1696, and he was hanged on 2 October. 
At the place of execution Mangey addressed the people, saying, 
I beg of you not to throw my ignominious death in the teeth of my 
wife and children.” He quoted from Psalm 7, verses 25-27, My 
flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my portion 

. . it is good for me to hold fast by God, to put my trust in the 
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Lord God.” After the execution he was buried “in great state” at 
St Mary’s Church, Castlegate, York. He left seven children; his 
wife, Elizabeth, dying in April 1698, was buried in the same 
church. 

One fact of evidence against Mangey is the price charged for 
the Leeds Mace — £60. 11s. od. — which is less than 6/4d. per 
ounce and includes the making and fashioning. The mace carried 
before the Speaker of the House of Commons was remade in 
1660, and the goldsmith, Maundy of Leicester, was paid 13 / 4d. 
per ounce for it. That mace has not survived. 

Another source of information is Samuel Pepys, who, in his 
Diary, writes that he received a pair of handsome flagons which 
cost £100. “Weighed my two flagons at Steven’s, they weigh 212 
ounces, which is about £50 at 5/- per ounce and they judge the 
fashion to be worth about s/- per ounce, nay some say 10/- per 
ounce the fashion. Sorry to see that the fashion is worth so much 
and the silver come to no more.” One accusation against Mangey 
was the clipping of coin, and the inference is either he gave 
the metal of the mace or the labour and fashioning. 

In 1832, a hundred and thirty-six years after Mangey’s death, 
the house he had lived in was occupied by a Mr Liddle who dis- 
covered a secret room in the roof and in it were two pairs of 
clippers and a shilling of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1567. Had 
Norcross placed these there for the magistrates to find when 
they searched the house? The clippers are at the City Museum. 
Suffice it to add that the high standard of Mangey’s craftsmanship 
is to be seen in the City Mace; it is a handsome piece and Mangey’s 
best memorial. The mace bears no assay mark so apparently it was 
not sent to York to be pounced by the assay-master; neither does 
it bear the maker’s mark, but his name is engraved thereon, as 
already mentioned. Before 1697, pieces made for private orders 
need only bear the maker’s mark. 

There is a ritual in carrying the Civic Mace. When it is carried 
in a Civic procession the Sergeant precedes the Lord Mayor, or 
Mayor, bearing the mace on his shoulder with the head at the 
rear, but if the Queen is in the procession the mace is reversed 
and the head is carried foremost and gripped by the hand. Should 
the Sergeant have to precede the Queen when a crowd is pressing 
forward, he cradles the mace by carrying it across his body and 
resting it in his flexed left arm. On the death of an important 
member of the royal family the mace is trimmed with black 
cr€pe. The authority symbolized by the mace lapses in the presence 
of the Sovereign. 
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NORTH BAR STONE, VICAR LANE 


THE BARS 


NORTH BAR, THE OLDEST BAR-STONE we have in Leeds, is one of 
the few stones indicating the boundaries of the old town of Leeds. 
These are not to be confused with toll-bars. They marked the 
limits of the town proper, within which certain privileges were 
enjoyed by the inhabitants, for example, householders within the 
bars paid twopence tithe only, while those without paid threepence. 
Prepaid letters were delivered free to dwellers within the bars, 
whilst those outside were charged one penny if they did not 
collect them from the Post Office. Tradesmen and other residents 
within the bars could claim exemption from jury service at York 
Assizes if they had sat on juries of the Quarter Sessions in the 
town. The North Bar stone can still be seen in Vicar Lane at the 
top of the steps leading down to the West Yorkshire Bus Station. 
The previous name for Vicar Lane from the Headrow northwards 
was North Street. 

The East Bar stone can be seen in the parish churchyard wall, 
east of the Memorial Cross; this was formerly York Bar. Beeston 
Bar was south of the river. Burley Bar stone can still be seen in 
the Headrow built into the wall of the Leeds & Holbeck Building 
Society; it was later covered with glass so as to preserve the stone. 
This is an old stone, and may be original. Thoresby called this 
West Bar, but after 1800, when the road to Kirkstall was made, 
the name West Bar was given to the end of Boar Lane, west of 
Mill Hill, the name being perpetuated by West Bar Chambers in 
Boar Lane near the Midland Bank. 

In Netlam & Giles’ Plan of Leeds, 1814, the bars are given as 
North, Woodhouse, Burley, West, South and East. Woodhouse 
Bar marked on this plan at the bottom of Woodhouse Lane was 
a turnpike bar according to W. B. Crump. [Thoresby Miscellany, 
37, 177 n.] 

A boundary stone can still be seen at the Hunslet Lane end of 
Great Wilson Street cornering Junction Street. On the iron plaque 
affixed to the stone it states: Boundary of Leeds Township. It is 
one mile from North Bar and marks the boundary of Leeds and 
Hunslet. The iron plaque is wearing with age, the lettering being 
scarcely decipherable. 


THE TEMPLAR CROSSES 


BEFORE THE DEMOLITION OF Lowerhead Row and Vicar Lane, 
many houses and shops were to be seen in Leeds which had the 
Templar device on the facade; they were also to be seen on shops 
in Lower Briggate and on property within yards or alleys off the 
main streets. Some were cut in stone; others were made of iron 
and mounted on the house or shop front about bedroom height. 

The feudal rights of Leeds in the eighteenth century were few 
in number and unimportant in their operation, with one exception, 
that being the rights claimed and exercised by the tenants of the 
King’s Mills, which compelled the inhabitants of the Manor of 
Leeds to grind their corn at these mills. But there were houses 
which were tenanted from the Manor of Whitkirk which formerly 
belonged to the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the successors of 
the Knights Templar. These tenants objected to paying the toll, 
and their case was tried at York on the 21 March 1787. The Leeds 
Mercury of 27 March 1787 states: 


“On Wednesday last came on to be tried at the Castle of York, 
before Mr Baron Perryn and a special jury, a cause wherein the tenants 
of the Old Mills in Leeds were plaintiffs, and John Peart, defendant; 
which was brought against the defendant for withdrawing his suit and 
service from the Leeds Mills to which the plaintiffs alleged the 
defendant was bound as being an inhabitant within the Manor of 
Leeds. Defendant admitted to plaintiffs’ title to suit and service within 
the Manor of Leeds, but insisted that he was an inhabitant of a house 
which though situate in the Township of Leeds, yet was not within 
the Manor, but within the Manor of Whitkirk-cum-Membris, parcel 
of the possessions of the late dissolved monastery of St John of 
Jerusalem in England, the inhabitants of which, commonly called 
St John’s men, were not bound to the plaintiffs’ mills, and which 
he proved by a number of witnesses and other evidence. The trial 
continued after one the next morning, when the jury, after retiring 
a little while, gave a verdict for the defendant, by which the exemption 
claimed by defendant, which is likewise claimed by the occupiers 
of all houses in Leeds within the Manor of Whitkirk-cum-Membris, is 
now established. The fate of the above cause being of great importance 
to the inhabitants of this town, on arrival of the news early on Thursday 
morning, the bells of all the churches were set a-ringing, flags of True- 
Blue displayed on signposts and other places in different parts of the 
town and the day concluded with the greatest hilarity.” 


Some of these stone crosses are to be seen in Kirkstall Abbey 
Museum and some are the property of the Thoresby Society and 
may be seen in their rooms. There is one which was formerly on 
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the front of the Harrison Arms on the south side of Harrison 
Street. When this public house was in course of demolition, 
my old friend, Mr Lakeland Whinkcup, bought the stone cross for 
“a pint’: that was the price asked by the man in charge. 
Mr Whinkcup gave him a half-crown. He gave the cross to the 
Thoresby Society. The site was also visited by a deputation from the 
Thoresby Society, who wished to buy the cross, but the foreman 
replied, “Nay, yer can’t hev that, it’s already sold.” They were 
not aware that Mr Whinkcup was the purchaser. 

The origin of the Soke is very remote. Today I know of one 
place only in Leeds city which has a Templar Cross and that is 
the Pack Horse Hotel up the Pack Horse Yard. The cross is to 
be seen on the gable-end facing the Briggate yard and was visible 
when the early seventeenth-century shop occupied by Timpsons 
was demolished in 1955. There are houses with the symbol at 
Whitkirk, but these are away from the city proper. 

The Flour Mill rights were bought by the town on 14 May 
1839, when the Leeds Soke Act received the royal assent, after 
which the inhabitants of the Manor of Leeds were relieved from 
the obligation of grinding their corn at the King’s Mills in Swine- 
gate, which were leased from the Crown by Edward Hudson of 
Roundhay. A compensation of £13,000 was paid to him for this 
discharge. 


THE OLD LEEDS THEATRE 


LEEDS WAS GETTING MORE AND MORE PROGRESSIVE in the eighteenth 
century, especially in the second half. First the Coloured Cloth 
Hall, then the General Infirmary, and in 1771 a theatre was built 
in Hunslet Lane by Tate Wilkinson, a famous actor-manager. 
There had been a theatre in the Kirkgate—Vicar Lane locality, as 
Thoresby mentions such in 1722 and a playbill which has been 
preserved bears the date 13 January 1767. A very rough line- 
sketch of the Hunslet Lane theatre has come down to us; the 
building appears meagre and unromantic, yet served its purpose 
well into the nineteenth century even if it were a little brick 
building of no pretentions. Yet brilliant actors and actresses 
came to the Leeds Theatre to perform plays, among whom were 
Macready, Kean, Mrs Siddons, Mrs Jordan and the Kembles. 

The theatre was in close proximity with Salem Congregational 
Church, built in 1791, and a very popular church up to the time 
of the First World War. Many of the players visiting Leeds would 
know it as a landmark near the theatre. Some of the early playbills 
are now in the care of libraries and learned societies, and there 
is one preserved of a play given on Thursday evening, 6 Septem- 
ber 1798, when a comedy was performed called “The Dramatist”, 
when Mr Emery was in the cast, it being “the last Night of his 
Engagement’, “after which will be performed an Entire, New, 
Grand Pantomime (interpreted with Songs and Choruses) called 
Raymond and Agnes; or, the Bleeding Nun (Founded chiefly on 
the Principal Episode in the Romance of the Monk) as it was 
performed Forty nights at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
with universal Applause, and was repeated at the Theatre Royal, 
Bath, Liverpool, etc.” The scenes are mentioned, five in number, 
one of which was “Inside the Hovel, where the Banditti attempt 
the Murder of Raymond’. The prices of admission were — Box 
Tickets 7/-, Pit 2/-, Gallery 1/-, to be had of Mr Swalwell, at 
Mrs Brooke’s, in Meadow Lane, and at the Printing Office, New 
Street End. Places to be taken at the Theatre from Eleven till 
One — No servants admitted without pay. No Half-Price into the 
Gallery — Not any places kept after the first Act. 

According to the Leeds Mercury, plays had been performed by 
“Strolling Players’ who performed on improvised platforms in 
the yards of the old Talbot Inn which stood near the corner of 
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Upperhead Row and Briggate, or the Rose & Crown Inn which was 
on the site of the present Queen’s Arcade. Eventually the Rose & 
Crown provided players with a new “concert room’. The place 
was in fact unlicensed by the Lord Chamberlain, therefore it was 
illegal to perform plays for profit. To by-pass this order, songs 
were interspersed with drama so that the audience paid for the 
music and was able to listen to drama free from payment. On 
17 December 1767 another new concert hall was opened in Vicar 
Lane on similar lines and was apparently in competition with that 
at the Rose & Crown, but it was short-lived as the theatre built 
by Tate Wilkinson in Hunslet attracted both players and audiences. 
Tate Wilkinson was the son of a clergyman who officiated at the 
Chapel Royal behind the Savoy in London. The boy was educated 
at Harrow. Sad to relate, the reverend father was convicted of 
conducting irregular marriages and was transported; hence the 
youth was thrown on his own resources. He was a talented mimic, 
and it has been said that he was the cleverest mimic that ever 
lived; be that as it may, he secured work on the stage and he 
was trained with Garrick and Foote. Eventually Wilkinson came 
to Yorkshire to be manager of the theatre at York which had 
been built by a man named Baker. He proved himself a successful 
manager, pleasing Baker by advising on theatres in north-country 
towns, and, after Baker died, Wilkinson inherited his interests. 
It was in Leeds where he invested his savings, building the Theatre 
Royal on the south of the river at an “enormous expense’. He 
was astute in getting the “patent” royal, so that he was enabled 
to advertise his company as “His Majesty’s Servants’, against the 
Vicar Lane actors who announced themselves as ‘Servants of the 
Public’. It may have been the price of land that caused Wilkinson 
to build his theatre south of the river, but his ‘““Yorkshire Circuit” 
became one of the most successful schools of rising genius in the 
country. To quote an old Leeds guide — ‘The Leeds stage can 
boast of being the nursery for that of London.” 

It was not always popular to be an actor or actress or even 
to own a theatre, as there were those who opposed most strongly 
both plays and players. John Wesley on one occasion seemed to 
have relented from his former attitude to the theatre when he 
said, “I am told that you have a wicked play-house in Leeds, but 
I do not say you will be damned for going to see a play if you 
think there is no harm in so doing.” But his contemporary, White- 
field, preached against Tate Wilkinson, who replied with merciless 
mimicry of the famous preacher. 


O4 LINKS WITH BYGONE LEEDS 


The story is told of Mrs Jordan who came to Leeds accompanied 
by her mother and brother, all practically penniless after having 
been in Ireland, crossing to the west coast, and walking to Leeds. 
The mother disgusted Wilkinson, and the famous daughter was too 
exhausted even to submit a trial recitation, but the experienced 
manager, touched with pity for her condition, risked thirty 
shillings in giving her a week’s engagement. Her first appearance 
after food and rest was triumphal. ‘She had,” he said, ‘“‘to sing 
a song ... and on she came in a frock and a little mob-cap, and 
sang with such effect that I was fascinated, for managers do not 
often meet with jewels, and when they do you may conceive it 
makes their eyes sparkle.’ Mrs Jordan stayed in Leeds for some 
years, being very popular, and appearing in every kind of play. 
Ultimately she left Leeds for Drury Lane, London, leaving Tate 
Wilkinson most disconsolate. In London her amazing talent won 
her immediate recognition and she went from triumph to triumph 
till her marriage to the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV) 
brought her stage career to a close, at any rate temporarily. 

Another actress who made the eyes of Tate Wilkinson sparkle 
was Elizabeth Farren, a protégée who for twenty years toiled at the 
Hunslet Lane theatre and the theatres of the “Yorkshire Circuit’. 
She started at the bottom but rose to meteoric heights in her 
profession and caught the eye of the twelfth Earl of Derby, who 
married her. 

Another beauty was ‘“‘Perdita’’ Robinson, who for several years 
played in Hunslet and York. Her beauty caused artists like Reynolds 
and Gainsborough to seek her as a subject, the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV) recognising her charm. Tate Wilkinson 
had trouble with these temperamental women, but appears to 
have had an aptitude for appeasing their tantrums and also that of 
their mothers; that is why he held their services for so many years. 
Wilkinson in his memoirs draws an amusing picture of Mrs Bland, 
the mother of Mrs Jordan, sitting at the stage door while Perdita 
Robinson was acting, and covering her face with her apron because 
she could not bear to look upon anything so horrid as Mrs 
Robinson; a few days later Mrs Robinson rebuked her manager 
for allowing “It” so much licence — the “It” being Mrs Jordan. 

The Hunslet theatre appears to have been open during the 
summer months only, June to October, the players visiting York, 
Wakefield, Pontefract and Doncaster during the winter months, 
but it was at York where they performed mostly. The stage had 
an odious reputation, but with men like Garrick and Wilkinson 
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as managers, there was an effort made to cleanse the stage by 
introducing a better type of play for performance. Here in Leeds 
soon after the theatre opened there were three weeks of 
Shakespeare and one of Christopher Marlowe’s tragedy ““Tambur- 
laine’, for the tragedies were quite as numerous as the comedies. 
“The Beggar’s Opera’ was given in Leeds the season after its 
original performance in London, and at the end of September 
1773, Tate Wilkinson advertised “the last new comedy”, a play 
called “She Stoops to Conquer’. Such were the type of plays 
fostered by Wilkinson, which attracted good audiences and first- 
rate talent. It has been called “the golden age of the stage” and 
talent was attracted to the Hunslet theatre. Mrs Siddons played 
here often and in 1796 was here for three weeks, appearing in 
“The Mourning Bride” by Congreve, who was born at Bardsey, 
near Leeds. Many people can quote the following from his play, 
but how few can remember the source — 


“Music hath charms to sooth a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 


Mrs Siddons’ brothers, John Philip Kemble, and Charles and 
Stephen passed through the hands of Wilkinson before going to 
the metropolis. She was here in 1786, when the receipts of the 
theatre were unprecedented. It has been stated that her huge 
successes never spoilt her, but she never forgot that Garrick had 
rejected her, which she said was “a stunning and cruel blow, and 
was very near destroying me’. Wilkinson knew talent in the 
making and was quick to endeavour to develop it. Mr Macready 
was here during August of 1831, when he played “Hamlet” with 
“other entertainments’, which indicates that songs and dances 
were again interspersed. The occasion was ‘‘For the Benefit of Mr 
Macready.” 

There was a tragedy in real life when an actor dropped dead 
on the stage of the Old Theatre. He was Alexander Cummins, “an 
established favourite in the Yorkshire theatres for upwards of forty 
years, who died 20 january 1617. Hezhes buried in St John’s 
churchyard, his gravestone being opposite the church porch near 
the wall abutting Mark Lane. The play in progress was “Jane 
Shore’, Cummins playing the part of Dumont. He had invoked 
Heaven when he fell backwards into the arms of another actor 
and died so gently that it was not immediately apparent to those 
Weare nim, Pere are the lines : 
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“Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy, and such pardon, as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to show thee; 
May such befall me at my latest hour. 


At that time Leeds was a stronghold of Nonconformity and many 
people believed that the theatre was the Devil’s playhouse and 
that those who entered the pit door would eventually find them- 
selves in the “bottomless pit’. The death of this actor, so tragically, 
aroused much controversy. One writer declared the death of Mr 
Cummins to be caused by “Divine displeasure’ but ignored the 
fact that the veteran had strutted the boards for forty years. 
Cummins was a contemporary of Mrs Siddons and Mr Kemble. 

After Tate Wilkinson retired, he spent much time writing his 
stage recollections, eight volumes of valuable stage history flowing 
from his pen. He apologises for the imperfections on his title-page: 
“Had I but held my pen half as well as I have held my bottle, 
what a hand I should have wrote by this time!’’ No doubt his 
apology conjures up something of the man and the hard drinking 
that went on in the age in which he lived. In his old age he 
was described as of brusque manners and eccentric to a degree, 
but on better acquaintance most kindly and sympathetic. He died 
in 1803, and it is said that the great days of the Hunslet Theatre 
Royal died with him, although we read of the appearance of 
Edmund Kean in 1819. He played Hamlet, Othello and Richard III, 
three of the parts in which his voluble personality found ideal 
expression. He came again in 1827, but the sun of his genius was 
waning quickly. 

John Coleman became manager some fifty years after the death 
of Wilkinson. He was said to have been a vain fellow, but he was 
able to bring to Leeds much of the talent of the stage in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and, through his wisdom and artistic 
insight, he achieved much of the renaissance of the drama in Leeds. 

The old theatre was by no means an elegant building and 
Coleman was encouraged to pull it down and erect a new Theatre 
Royal on its site. This building was burnt down in 1875 and the 
tragedy was a great blow to Coleman, who had invested his 
savings in the venture. Disappointed and depressed he left Leeds, 
going to London to undertake theatre management there. 

For a brief while there was erected in Land’s Lane a theatre 
called the Amphitheatre which was managed by Wilson Barrett, 
but misfortune attended him as the Amphitheatre was burnt down 
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in the March of 1876. This misfortune prompted some Leeds folk 
to form a company with the view to erecting a new theatre, 
and so it resulted in the present Grand Theatre being built in New 
Briggate, which had only been a narrow street before the Corn 
Exchange was demolished in 1868. The Grand Theatre was opened 
in 1878, when Wilson Barrett became sole lessee and manager. 
The Grand Theatre is still considered to be one of finest theatres 
in the country. The architect was George Corson and it cost about 
£70,000: it seats about 2,600 persons and holds 3,000. The back- 
stage is considered one of the largest in England. Wilson Barrett’s 
wife was formerly Miss Heath, a very talented lady who for many 
years had been reader and teacher in elocution to Queen Victoria. 
She was his helpmeet who gave much assistance to her husband 
in selecting plays to be performed, introducing pantomime, tragedy 
and comedy. Wilson Barrett stayed in Leeds about twenty years, 
his retirement from the Grand Theatre taking place in 1895, when 
his “farewell” caused great sadness amongst his many supporters. 
He truly had won the hearts of Leeds people, bringing to the 
theatre great celebrities. There can be very few people living 
today who remember his production of the “Silver King’, but it 
is the play around which his name is encircled so far as my 
memory serves. 

Other theatres built during the latter years of the nineteenth 
century were the “Royal”, which was demolished in 1958/59 to 
make way for the extension of Schofields’ Store in Land’s Lane and 
King Charles Croft. The Queen’s Theatre in Holbeck was built 
in 1897, where melodrama had sway, but there were occasions 
when plays were introduced of the better type. The theatre became 
a cinema about 1920. 

The Music Halls had their day; there were the Alhambra, the 
Tivoli, the Hippodrome and the Empire: now in the year 1966 
only a memory, yet many great artists strutted the boards of 
these halls. Who can forget Harry Lauder, George Formby, Senr., 
Violet Lorraine, Florrie Ford, Gerty Gittana, Will Fyffe, and others 
who entertained the public with clean songs and patter? Today 
Leeds has but two theatres, “The Grand’, where opera may be 
performed and enjoyed and where drama can be played by the 
great stage-artists, and the City Varieties, reputed to be the oldest 
Variety Theatre in the country. From this small theatre perform- 
ances are occasionally televised under the title of “Old-Time 
Music Hall”. 

The cinema ousted the theatre and television is ousting the 
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cinema, but armchair opera and drama must not be permitted to 
close our one and only theatre of grand style. There is, of course, 
the Civic Theatre, where smaller productions may be staged, but 
it could not possibly stage grand opera of Sadlers Wells, or D’Oyly 
Carte with their elaborate properties and wardrobe. 

Tate Wilkinson introduced our forbears to the “stars”. He 
was followed by John Coleman, Wilson Barrett, John Hart, Charles 
Bush, Harvey Jessop, Walter Reynolds and Francis Laidler, men 
who tried to maintain the Wilkinson tradition and succeeded. 
May their good work. continue and flourish for successive 
generations. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF LEEDS 


WATER, THAT PRICELESS AND UNDER-VALUED COMMODITY, that 
wonderful element with which this country is so bountifully 
endowed, was not too popular with our forebears before the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The people drank little and 
bathed less, as water could only be obtained from the rivers, 
streams, becks and wells, all of which varied in quality. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, because of an 
increase in the population of Leeds, the Common Council sought 
to emulate the Corporations of London, Bristol and Norwich by 
engaging the eminent English engineer George Sorocold of Derby, 
and a consultant surveyor named Henry Gilbert of Leicester, 
regarding the supplying of water to houses in the township of 
Leeds by pumping water from the River Aire into reservoirs and 
thence by pipes of lead into the houses of those who would wish 
to purchase this commodity. Thoresby was very interested in this 
project and in his Ducatus writes, “at the Pit Mill, a depressed 
situation where formerly were two Fulling Mills, are now placed 
a Rape Mill, and the Water Engine conveying the river water by 
lead pipes to several parts of the town which was performed by 
the ingenious Mr George Sorocold, the great English Engineer’. 
Kirkgate was the first street in which those pipes were laid, the 
lead pipes varying in size, one being four inches in diameter. The 
rings of various sizes were in Thoresby’s Museum. Sorocold designed 
to connect the main pipes from the river to two reservoirs, the 
water to be raised from the river by two pumps which were 
worked by a water-wheel. The higher of the two reservoirs was 
situated on the Town Cliff in Lydgate, which was behind St John’s 
Church, and the lower reservoir in Albion Place, about the site 
of the present Y.M.C.A. Improvements were made in 1754 because 
the supply was inadequate, and again in 1794 when a new reservoir 
was made at the top of Briggate almost in Harrison Street, below 
the Grand Theatre. At that time the Reverend William Sheepshanks 
was incumbent of St John’s Church and he dwelt in the Parsonage 
house in New Street, a very narrow street, which led from 
Briggate. After the road was widened and the Grand Theatre built 
in 1878, the road became known as New Briggate. His house 
stood at the top of Harrison Street and the new reservoir was made 
near his house. He very wisely kept a notebook which was given 
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by one of his descendants to the late Canon John Longbottom 
in 1905. I remembered Canon Longbottom mentioning this book 
in the church magazine and sought for it in the church safe when 
making an inventory of the church documents at the beginning 
of the last War. Canon Longbottom had placed the notebook in 
the safe. Perusing it I discovered a reference to the new reservoir 
under date 1795. The Reverend Wm. Sheepshanks writes, “In 
making the new reservoir the committee (presumably the John 
Harrison Trustees) had 7 yards on the east side from the Croft; 
I agreed with them to allow a pump to be put in the reservoir 
in lieu of this land.” The reservoir is shown on the map of 1815 
of Netlam & Giles, which is reproduced in the Thoresby Society’s 
Miscellany, XI.! Another improvement was made in 1809, when 
a larger engine of considerably greater power was bought and 
erected so that the water supply could be extended and more 
inhabitants supplied. In 1817, we are told that the water remained 
in the three reservoirs a certain time, where its impurities could 
be deposited before distribution by leaden pipes into every part 
of the town and almost into every house. The Commissioners of 
the Waterworks were chosen at the Vestry of Leeds Parish Church 
on the first Thursday in January annually. A Treasurer was elected 
from their number each year. The information that water was 
distributed into almost every house seems wishful thinking, when 
another source informs us that only 2,200 houses, inhabited by 
12,000 persons, received water from the waterworks, and a 
population of more than 60,000 in the township of Leeds had no 
water except from wells. 

An old man, writing to the Yorkshire Post about 1870, mentions 
his boyhood days and the venerable pump which stood at the 
junction of Wade Lane and Woodhouse Lane. A water rate was 
paid, and he writes of having to fetch water for Coronation Street 
and other streets from that pump. After it had worn out about 
1826 it was not repaired; he then had to fetch water from the 
old pump at the back of the Almshouses of St John’s — twice as 
far. The reservoir by St John’s was the highest water-level of 
Leeds and the water from the river was not good to drink, and at 
times was barely fit to wash with. The water was more contamin- 
ated by manufactories than even the atmosphere, so much so as 
to be rendered unfit for culinary purposes. This was the more 
to be regretted as the spring water of the greatest part of the town 
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is of a hard and calciferous nature. There are, however, some 
exceptions. 

In 1815, the authorities were again anxious about the water 
supply, so consulted the great engineer Sir John Rennie, who 
advised the purchase of a steam-engine to replace the old 
water-wheel. His advice was followed and a 16-h.p. engine was 
installed at a cost of £3,000; but the townsfolk still continued 
to drink water from the Aire and did so until 1837. Yet trout 
and perch were caught near Leeds Bridge at that time. Sir John 
Rennie also advised the necessity for a purer water supply and 
suggested a scheme which, if carried out, would have cost £5,700; 
but the men in power were reluctant to put the work into 
operation, the river water being considered pure enough to drink 
despite the effluence which contaminated the river. The popula- 
tion was by now 130,000. In June 1837 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained to abandon the old system and to construct new 
works; the cost was to be £91,000, and a company of proprietors 
was formed who issued shares in multiples of £25 in order to 
raise the cash required. 

There were copious springs at Eccup and Alwoodley about six 
miles north of the town, which, if collected into a reservoir, would 
yield about 500 gallons of water per minute. An extensive area 
at Eccup, owned by the Earl of Harewood, was of 50 acres, and 
when the reservoir was made would hold 247 million gallons of 
water. The scheme was put into operation. An aqueduct of seven 
arches was constructed at Adel, each arch having a span of 74 feet. 
The water was sent in culverts and pipes to flow into service 
reservoirs at Weetwood and Woodhouse, hence Reservoir Street 
near Woodhouse Moor, lately given the name of Clarendon Road, 
on the north side of Woodhouse Cemetery. The new buildings of 
the University face the old reservoir. Weetwood reservoirs have 
been much extended and can be seen on both sides of the road 
when ascending or descending Reservoir Hill from West Park to 
above St Chad’s Church. 

On to 1852, we learn that the Corporation was empowered to 
purchase the works at a cost of £227,419. 9s. 6d. and to make 
improvements. The voting of the Council was 22 for and 16 
against. The motion was carried. A further Act in 1846 allowed 
for works to be constructed at Arthington, consisting of two 
engines of 100 h.p. each, which would lift 2,500,000 gallons of 
water per day from the River Wharfe to the reservoir at Eccup, 
a height of 250 feet and a distance of 314 miles. The works were 
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opened in 1856. The land acquired was leased for 5,000 years and 
£9,685 was paid as compensation; the water from the Wharfe 
was considered by analysts to be very good. In 1865 it was con- 
sidered necessary to look to the future, though the Town Council 
had spent £24,000 in enlarging the conduits and pipes from Eccup 
to Weetwood the previous year. 

In 1867, Leeds had a water supply of 120 days, but this was 
considered insufficient, as it was felt a supply for 180 days was 
necessary for the increasing population, and in May of that year 
the Leeds Corporation Bill-was read for the third time and passed. 
This new Act enabled the Washburn valley scheme to be pro- 
ceeded with and so provide 6,000,000 gallons of water per day. 
In 1869, 10 February, £74,000 was granted to the Waterworks 
Committee to purchase conduit pipes for the Washburn water 
scheme, although the Committee had requested the sum of 
£120,000 for their purpose. On 23 August 1869 the first sod 
was cut by the Mayor (Mr T. W. George) for the reservoirs to 
be made at Lindley Wood in the Washburn, and in the May of 
1873, almost four years later, water was conserved in the reservoirs 
of Lindley, Swinsty and Fewston. The total cost was £404,013. 
By the year 1883, Lindley, Swinsty, Fewston and Eccup had 
4,000,000,000 gallons’ capacity. This system of supply sufficed the 
needs of the city for many years, but the ever-growing population 
caused the Corporation to seek further supplies and this was 
effected by an additional reservoir in the Burn valley in Uredale 
and works of stream abstraction in the Laver and Burn valleys. 
Leighton Reservoir was completed in 1926, adding 4,000,000 gallons 
per day. In 1961, work was commenced to construct a new 
reservoir at Thruscross in the Washburn valley, which will pro- 
vide the city with a further 40 days’ supply when completed. 
The city will also get water from the Derwent valley scheme, 
which will be in operation this year, 1965. When Thruscross is 
completed there should be ample supplies until 1980. 

Today water consumption averages 27 million gallons per day, 
which is equal to 45 gallons per head of Leeds population and 
other authorities whom the Corporation supply. So that the higher 
parts of the city may have ample supply, 12 million gallons of 
water are pumped to Cookridge and Moortown, where water- 
towers for the pumps are constructed. 

The water, so different from that consumed by our forefathers, 
is filtered through slow sand-filters and chlorinated before 
distribution. To speed up the filtration of water for the city and 
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to relieve the load at Headingley Filter Beds, a scheme for “rapid 
gravity” has been installed at Eccup, which will function faster 
and filter 15,000,000 gallons of water per day. It cost £1,260,000 
and was opened on 2 April 1965. 

Although Leeds citizens have been asked at times to avoid 
wasting water, we have never had to go short or suffer 
inconvenience since I90I-1902, when the supply was restricted 
for six weeks. This immunity from shortage is a tribute to the 
far-sighted policy of Leeds Corporation who have had control 
of the supply of water for more than one hundred years. 

The water of Leeds is of excellent quality, and, go where you 
will, you cannot find water more agreeable to the palate, neither 
has any town or city a purer or better supply. 

Mention has been made of the construction of a new reservoir 
at Thruscross in the beautiful Washburn valley, which, eighteen 
months after the foregoing address was delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Thoresby Society on 4 March 1965, was opened by 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds, Alderman J. S. Walsh. This new reservoir 
is the most northerly in this area, and, like its neighbours, has 
been constructed in some of the most beautiful country in the 
north of England. Its immense storage capacity will increase the 
water supply to 600,000 consumers by more than 40 days’ supply, 
making a total supply of 220 days. The reservoir has been built 
at a cost of more than £1,600,000 and constitutes five years’ work 
by the contractors, the first sod being cut in April 1961 by Alderman 
William Hemingway, now Sir William Hemingway, the veteran 
chairman of the Waterworks Committee, who was present at the 
opening on 7 September 1966. 

When the scheme was first commenced the general manager 
and engineer of Leeds Corporation Waterworks was Mr K. L. 
Forster; he retired in 1964 when Mr J. R. Roberts succeeded him. 
These are the men who have steered the scheme which has now 
reached fulfilment. The main contractors were Messrs Holland, 
Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. 

The reservoir’s capacity is 1,725,000,000 gallons. Its majestic 
and impressive dam carries a roadway across the valley 131 feet 
above the bed of the stream outside the dam. The dam is 600 feet 
long, Thruscross Reservoir being the largest of the Leeds reservoirs. 
A viewing point has been made for visitors to this beauty spot 
at the east end, and small car-parks constructed at both the east 
and west ends. 


DR WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK 


Dr WALTER FARQUHAR Hook was born in Londen on 13 March 
1798, taking the name Farquhar from his grandfather, Sir Walter 
Farquhar, a Scot, who had been a naval surgeon, becoming personal 
physician to the Prince Regent. Young Walter Hook was sent 
to Winchester where he studied Latin and Greek, but preferred 
English literature and loved to read Milton and Shakespeare. He 
developed a remarkably fine voice which gained him a silver 
medal, as on one speech day he gave a wonderful rendering of 
Mark Antony’s funeral oration over Julius Caesar. This devotion 
to Shakespeare and Milton stood him in good stead when he 
became a parson, and eloquence was a virtue in the pulpit. He 
went from Winchester to Christ Church, Oxford, being nominated 
by the Prince Regent at the request of his grandfather. After 
taking his degree, his grandfather wished Walter to become a 
barrister, but his father, James Hook, inclined to his son taking 
Holy Orders, and so Walter was examined by his father, a Canon 
of Winchester, ordained by the Bishop of Hereford, who was 
Warden of Winchester, in the college chapel, and was titled to 
begin his duties at his father’s church at Whippingham, Isle of 
Wight. Walter Hook was fond of solitude and the quietude of 
the island gave him the opportunity to study to the full the 
English classics and the writings of eminent divines. He loved 
his vocation and after five years at Whippingham he accepted 
a curacy at Moseley, four miles from Birmingham centre. In 1828 
his father died and that event changed his course again. It was 
whilst spending a summer holiday with his mother and sister 
at Leamington that he met Bishop Jebb of Limerick, who no doubt 
set the standard of churchmanship which Hook was to follow 
the rest of his days. Canon C. J. Stranks in his book Dean Hook, 
speaks of Jebb ‘‘as a High Churchman in the seventeenth-century 
sense of the phrase, his writings of this period and personal friend- 
ship settled Hook in the similar theological position which he had 
already adopted’. 

It was during his stay at Leamington that the incumbency of 
Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, became vacant, and it was 
suggested by certain people that Hook should ask the Lord 
Chancellor for the post of vicar. The stipend was £360 per year 
and no house. He became vicar in December 1828 and six months 
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later married Delecia Johnson, the seventeen-year-old daughter of 
a physician named John Johnson, the biographer of the learned 
Dr Samuel Parr. She was tactful, patient and motherly, bearing 
him a family of five children; abounding common sense was one 
of her great characteristics, especially in the use of money, which 
was not too plentiful. She fitted him well as she knew how to 
temper his stubborn will, and, although there was a difference of 
thirteen years, their devotion to each other was steadfast to death. 
The Church had become lethargic and meaningless, but Hook, 
with his abounding energy and drive, soon taught the people 
of Coventry to demand something lively and spiritual, and he 
set himself the task of bringing ordinary folk back to the worship 
of God and to seek the Church and its sacraments. Hook always 
felt he had a duty beyond the church walls and he associated 
himself with the poor and heard their grievances. The promotion 
of Sunday schools was a means of teaching the illiterate to read 
and at the end of eight years he had tenfold the children attending 
Sunday schools as there were when he went there. He started 
a Dispensary so that the ailments of the poor could be treated 
by doctors, conceiving the idea of a penny subscription per week 
per person on the basis of a Friendly Society or Lodge. After forty 
years there were 13,000 members whose subscriptions paid the 
salaries of three full-time doctors. He also started a savings bank 
to teach the poor folk thrift, and this too went from strength to 
strength. But the abounding energy of Hook had to be curbed 
awhile, as in 1831 he had a bad collapse due to overwork, which 
alarmed his many friends. His father-in-law, Dr John Johnson, 
made him rest by taking him into the country for the greater 
part of the summer months. His return to health was slow but 
he steadily regained his former vigour and preached to large 
congregations in Coventry, where he stayed until 1837. In that 
year he was invited to Leeds. Hook had the reputation as a High 
Churchman, and Leeds was a stronghold of Dissent, but the voting 
of the trustees of Leeds Parish Church was in favour of Dr Hook 
being invited to become the Vicar of Leeds, sixteen votes out of 
twenty-three favouring his election. Those who did not favour his 
election soon realised his sincerity of purpose and gave him their 
fullest support. The church in Leeds was the focal point of local 
government, its affairs being managed by the Vestry meeting 
and the eight churchwardens; each ward of the tewn elected a 
churchwarden, the eighth being Kirkgate ward, of which the 
vicar elected the churchwarden. There still are eight wardens of 
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the church, seven of whom are elected by the parishioners, the 
eighth by the vicar. It was the policy of the electors in the old 
days to keep the church rate down and to keep the vicar in his 
place. But Hook was not a person to be dictated to or intimidated. 
At the first Vestry meeting the electors inflamed the wrath of the 
vicar by piling their hats and coats on the altar. Hook told them 
they had done it for the last time. For the future the church 
would be locked and he would keep the keys. The electors of 
Leeds now knew they had a vicar of great determination and 
one who would tolerate no nonsense. He did, however, ask the 
offenders to reason and to do things in “charity, gentleness, and 
courtesy”. The church rate was a source of constant trouble 
throughout the country, people who supported the nonconformist 
places of worship having sound reason for objecting to paying 
a rate for the repairs of a church they did not attend. From 
medieval times every parish had been responsible for the upkeep 
of its parish church, except for the chancel, which was the 
responsibility of the rector or patrons. After the Reformation, 
regular rates began to be levied on the parish for this purpose, 
and it was by law established that this must be done by the 
churchwardens at a meeting of the Vestry of churchwardens and 
parishioners. The objections began to build up during the eighteenth 
century; the objectors often forgot that the Church of England 
was the birthright of every child born in the country, the same 
objectors seeking the offices of the Church for the baptism of 
a child and afterwards forgetting that the Church was their 
heritage. The grievances against paying the rate, though it could 
be a small amount and as low as one halfpenny, were not removed 
until 1868, although some parishes had ceased to demand the rate 
long before it was legally abolished. 

It was the method of administering the Holy Communion that 
moved Dr Hook to seek to demolish the stone screen which 
divided the nave from the choir where the altar stood at the east 
end. The congregation was unable to see the altar during that 
service until they were called through the archway under the 
organ screen “to draw near with faith” to the Communion rails. 
The choir or chancel between the screen and the east wall was 
60 feet deep and 80 feet wide, and was unfurnished. It was spacious 
enough to accommodate almost 400 persons, presumably standing 
or kneeling on the flagged floor. The altar was railed without 
on the front and sides, but the date of this arrangement is unknown. 
A letter from Ralph Thoresby to the Reverend Henry Robinson, 
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Minister of St John’s, Leeds, who helped officiate with the 
administration of the Sacrament when large congregations were 
present at the Parish Church, asks to receive the elements from 
the hands of Mr Robinson, who replied to the letter under date 
6 February 1696: “If you will place yourself upon the south part 
of the quire, in any part, twixt the top of it and the south quire 
door, that opens into it, you cannot miss of that range that | 
always take, and consequently none can take notice of any design 
you can possibly have in fixing yourself there. But then, as | 
administer the bread, so some other constantly follows with the 
cup and that will be almost unavoidable, be you planted in what 
place soever.” 

The practice for the congregation to leave their seats at the 
“invitation’”’ has been retained, those intending to communicate 
advancing to the spacious altar platform for the remainder of the 
service; so remains the ancient custom. 

Within a year of Dr Hook coming to Leeds the old church 
was doomed to demolition and the new church decided upon, 
and in 1841 the structure was finished and the church ready for 
consecrating. On 2 September Bishop Longley of Ripon, in the 
presence of Archbishop Vernon Harcourt of York, consecrated 
the new church, the Consecration sermon being preached by an 
American, the Bishop of New Jersey. A large congregation 
assembled for all the services in connection with the consecration 
and the new vicar was making friends with rich and poor alike. 
The poor had made their contribution in subscribing one penny 
each for a stained-glass window to be placed in the clerestory, 
the window being known as the “Penny Window”. 

Before Walter Hook came to Leeds he had taken his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and in 1841 the Archbishop of York made 
him a Canon of York, but he was always referred to as ‘‘Doctor” 
or ““T’owd Doctor’ when he was getting older. 

The ancient parish of Leeds extended 7 miles 3 furlongs from 
north to south and 7 miles 244 furlongs from east to west, being 
30 miles in circumference. It was divided into eleven townships, 
including that of Leeds. The borough was co-extensive with the 
parish, the ancient chapelries of the parish being subject to the 
Mother Church at Leeds. In 1811 the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 62,534, but the industrial growth of the town brought 
more and more people to work in the mills and factories, and 
by 1840 the population had soared to over 150,000. For one man 
to be the sole administrator of the ecclesiastical system of the 
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ancient parish was too great a task, and Dr Hook sought to give 
the incumbents of the ancient chapelries the right to administer 
their own affairs within the province of the parish of Leeds. He 
therefore promoted the Leeds Vicarage Act, which, on 9 August 
1844, received the royal assent, and which divided the ancient 
parish into twenty-one parishes. This meant (inter alia) that all 
incumbents received the dues for weddings and burials, whereas 
in former times the dues were payable to the Vicar of Leeds. 
Dr Hook also yielded part of his stipend of £1,200, giving £400 
to the chapelries. By the sale of some property the vicar’s stipend 
was increased, which was fortunate as Dr Hook had no idea that 
such would happen when seeking to divide the ancient parish. 
Henceforward the title ‘Vicar of Leeds” was to be titular rather 
than actual; he would be Vicar of the Parish Church in Leeds. 
Just as Hook had sought to educate children in Coventry, he 
soon began to apply his energies to the education of poor children 
in Leeds. There was, of course, the Grammar School with limited 
accommodation for one hundred scholars; the Charity School in 
Mark Lane, near St John’s Church, where eighty girls were clothed 
and educated. There were Public Day Schools, conducted on the 
Lancasterian, National and Infants systems. We are informed that 
1,400 children were taught in these schools. There were four 
Wesleyan Day Schools; they were in School Street, Sweet Street 
and the Bank, where each child paid 2d. weekly for reading and 
writing upon a slate, 3d. for accounts and writing on paper, and 
4d. when instructed in grammar. The National School in Wharfe 
Street, near the Parish Church, built in 1813, instructed 320 boys 
and 180 girls. There was a school in Woodhouse where 40 free 
scholars attended on week-days but 450 attended on Sundays. 
They received a grant from the National School Society, which 
was founded in 1784. The school was rebuilt of stone in 1832. 
The “Royal Lancasterian School” for 500 boys was commenced in 
1811, in the Old Assembly Room, but liberal subscriptions from 
its many supporters enabled the commodious school in Alfred 
Street, off Boar Lane, to be built in 1812. The funds were vested 
in thirteen trustees, seven of the Church of England and six of the 
different denominations of Dissenters. The 500 boys were 
instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, at a cost of about 
five shillings per annum. Provision was made for girls to be taught; 
about 100 attended the Lancasterian School at the Assembly Rooms 
off Kirkgate; 90 attended the school in Sweet Street, Holbeck; and 
70 attended a school in Back Rockingham Street which was mainly 
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supported by the Society of Friends. Back Rockingham Street is 
now covered by the Merrion Centre. 

The Leeds Infant School Society was established in 1826 and 
built a school near South Market, removing in 1836 to more 
convenient premises in Park Street where about 140 children 
attended. 

An Infant School at Camp Fields in Holbeck accommodated 
about 180 scholars and was established and chiefly supported by 
Messrs Marshall & Co., Flax Spinners, whose mills were in Holbeck. 
Nevertheless, there remained much to be done to give all children 
an elementary education. 

The Church of England was ready to help build schools, but 
the fear of Dissenters was that they would be built up on 
denominational lines with stress on Church doctrine, a shallow 
fear when education was so necessary in the factory towns, where 
there was an abundance of children, many going into the factories 
and mills at the age of seven years. Dr Hook -was keen for all 
children to receive elementary education and he exhorted that 
it was the duty of the Church to see that schools were built and 
children educated out of church funds. He estimated that there 
were in England and Wales two million children who ought to 
be at school and that it would cost 24/- per head to educate 
them. Part of the money could be forthcoming from small fees 
and part from local rates. The Church did build schools long before 
local authorities even thought of doing so, and children of both 
Churchfolk and Dissenters received their initial education in these 
schools, the fee system operating until the end of last century in 
many towns and villages. Hook had an abiding love for children 
and supported those who fought for “The Ten Hours’ Bill” which, 
when passed, limited the working time of women and children 
in the mills and factories to ten hours a day. Some of the owners 
of mills in Leeds attended Leeds Parish Church and employed 
young children, but Hook did not flinch from telling them their 
duty to the bairns and women who could not help themselves. 
His church was in the midst of a district of poor folk and there 
is no doubt that he felt for their needs on seeing the wretched 
results of an iniquitous system. Dr Charles Turner Thackrah of 
Leeds had written about the effects of the woollen trade on the 
health of children, and Richard Oastler, a man born near Leeds 
Parish Church, took up their cause and laboured for reform. 
Hook struggled tenaciously for the passing of the Bill which had 
been a cause to which Michael Thomas Sadler of Leeds had devoted 
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much energy and time before he died in 1835. Dr Hook permitted 
a statue of Sadler to be placed in the church in 1837, where it 
remained until 195% and is now awaiting re-erection in the new 
Sadler Hall in course of building, as part of Leeds University. 
Lodges and Friendly Societies were being formed for the allevia- 
tion of the sick and the poor by their own providence, so that 
in case of sickness they would receive a weekly sum to help them 
through difficult times, and in the case of death to provide for a 
decent funeral. Dr Hook was most sympathetic towards such 
efforts and attended meetings when invited to do so. Hook was 
loved by the poor and the rich also. He said, “he wished for the 
happiness of a beloved pastor. To be loved by my family, to be 
loved by my friend, to be loved by my parish, and without 
compromise of principle; this is the height of my ambition”. He 
based his personal religion upon the Bible, the Prayer Book and 
the Holy Communion. Such would help him to understand others 
whom he hoped would adopt the same standard of life. He was 
an indefatigable worker. Every morning he was at his desk by 
half-past five or before. He lighted his own fire, and then did 
three or four hours’ serious writing. We know he had daily 
services, marriages, funerals and baptisms, and, although he had 
curates, he never spared himself; committee meetings, interviews, 
callers, besides keeping the clergy of the town on their toes. He 
often thought he would like a country living whereby he could 
devote more time to writing, but he was too fond of life’s battles 
to move into the country. He knew that his influence in Leeds 
had been appreciated by all members of society, and, although 
all people could not agree with him, he knew they were sym- 
pathetic to his efforts to do good. 

When Leeds Town Hall was opened by Queen Victoria in 1848 
it was the vicar who, in silk gown and scarlet hood, led the 
procession, walking between two Members of Parliament. It was 
fun for the onlookers to see ““T’owd Doctor’ in the company of 
Whigs and Dissenters, Dr Hook being a Tory. Twenty thousand 
members of Friendly Societies lined the route of the procession, 
and it was the vicar whom they asked to present their address 
to the Queen. He had always stressed “‘self-help’”’ and the Friendly 
Societies held that creed. 

The Ten Hours’ Bill had passed through the House of Commons 
on % May 1847, and subsequently it passed through the House of 
Lords and became law: Lord Ashley finished what Michael Thomas 
Sadler had begun. 
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Typhus fever and cholera were rife in Leeds during some months 
of 1846-47 and Dr Hook and his clergy were constantly administer- 
ing to the stricken people. The lack of proper sanitation and of 
a proper water supply could have only fatal results; houses were 
overcrowded, as there had been an influx of Irish fleeing their 
own country because of the Irish famine of 1846 and they colonised 
in the district known as “The Bank’. Many were ill and many 
died. The Reverend Edward Jackson of St James’ Church (now 
demolished), who was a curate at the Parish Church, taking his 
turn of funeral duty one afternoon, found twenty-three bodies 
awaiting burial. Few beside clergy went into the houses where 
the stricken folk were ill. One of the curates of the Parish Church, 
the Reverend William Stanley Monck, caught the dreaded infection, 
typhus, and died. Tar barrels were burnt in the streets with a hope 
of allaying the infection. The vicar of St Saviour’s, Mr Minster, 
went down with cholera, but fortunately recovered. Dr Hook 
during this period had another nervous breakdown and was away 
during the latter part of 1848 and the early part of 1849. As soon 
as he was back in Leeds he insisted on taking charge of the cholera 
hospital himself. 

He stayed in Leeds another ten years, during which time the 
Duke of Wellington died, Dr Hook refusing an invitation to join 
in the procession to St Paul’s Cathedral, he wished to stay at home 
and preach a sermon worthy of the occasion. The Crimean War 
gave him reason to rejoice with the people when they learnt 
that Sevastopol had fallen. People flocked to hear their vicar 
preach on the victory. In the evening the crowds moved to his 
house to cheer “T’owd Doctor’, while their band played a psalm 
tune for him. When the troops returned home there were wives 
of soldiers looking for their husbands and mothers for their sons, 
as Leeds had a cavalry barracks and troops had been stationed 
here since 1820: there were some broken-hearted women when 
their men-folk were not among those who returned. Although 
Dr Hook was only fifty-five years old at the time of the Crimean 
War, the strain of a great parish was already making its mark 
on his health: there were those who had expectations of his being 
offered a bishopric; both Ripon and Lincoln became vacant but 
neither was offered him, and as his health was declining some- 
what, it is doubtful if he would have accepted the responsibility 
of a see. In the February of 1859 he was offered the Deanery 
of Chichester, and on 29 June he preached his last sermon 
as Vicar of Leeds. Before he left the town he had grown to love, 
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a banquet was arranged so that many gifts could be presented 
to him and Mrs Hook. Gifts were showered upon him, the parish 
presenting him with a casket, on the front of which was a view 
of the Parish Church; the casket of Coromandel wood was elabor- 
ately ornamented with gold, engraved and foliated, cinque-cento 
ornaments, and within were two thousand guineas. A casket of 
silver gilt containing £270 was given to Mrs Hook by the ladies of 
Leeds. Before leaving Leeds, Dr Hook made grants of cash to 
various causes, totalling £800. 

The gift of a pair of boots from a poor shoemaker gave Dr Hook 
great delight. With the boots was a note written with profound 
sincerity. 

During the twenty-two years of his vicariate, Dr Hook had 
built twenty-one churches, at least thirty schools and twenty-three 
parsonages, at a cost of £150,000 or more. Truly, he did an immense 
amount of work, the Parish Church of St Peter at Leeds being his 
memorial. On the north side of the sanctuary within the church 
is a panelled tomb with the recumbent figure of Dr Hook; it was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott and was executed by Welsh of Leeds, 
and the figure by Keymouth, Junr., of Hull. After going to 
Chichester he was offered in turn the Deaneries of Rochester, 
Canterbury, St Paul’s and Winchester, but refused to accept any 
offer, however tempting. 

Mrs Hook died in the May of 1871, and, four years later, on 
20 October 1875, Dean Hook died at the age of sixty-seven years. 
He lies buried within the Cathedral of Chichester. 

When statues of Leeds Worthies were erected in City Square 
in 1903, Colonel T. W. Harding elected to give to the city the statue 
of Dr W. F. Hook, the sculptor being F. W. Pomeroy. His greatest 
memorial is Leeds Parish Church, its tradition and music. 


LADY ELIZABETH HASTINGS 


LADY ELIZABETH HASTINGS was the daughter of the 7th Earl of 
Huntingdon and granddaughter of Sir John Lewis of Ledston, a 
great part of whose estate she inherited. She had a town house 
in Briggate, Leeds, was a parishioner of the Parish Church, and 
identified herself with many charitable causes. Her benefactions 
were manifold and by means of them many men have enjoyed 
a University education who otherwise would have had to choose 
a very different career. She was a most devout person holding 
strong views about religion: in fact her strong-mindedness resulted 
in her refusing all proposals of marriage, foreseeing that a husband 
would probably not agree with her views on the subject of charity. 
When Trinity Church was in course of erection she promised a 
thousand pounds on condition that the Reverend Henry Robinson 
would also give a thousand pounds. He was the great-nephew 
of John Harrison, the founder of St John’s, and he promised to 
endow the church with the same sum that his great-uncle had 
given St John’s, namely £80 per year. 

Lady Betty, as she was affectionately called, inherited a great 
fortune and she dictated how and where it had to be spent. In her 
will she left annuities to charity schools at Pontefract, Aberford and 
other places, and bequests to many churches in Yorkshire to provide 
bread and coal for poor people. She founded schools for orphan 
girls at Ledsham and elsewhere so that they might be trained in 
domestic subjects; and in order that such schools should be put to 
full use, her instructions were that adults deficient in such culture 
and in reading and writing were to be encouraged to attend classes 
at them. She trusted that the gentry would permit their servants 
to repair lack of education in the evenings at these institutions. 
Here is a lady ahead of her contemporaries encouraging evening 
classes and continuation schools, a feature to be generally pro- 
pounded a century later. She also provided scholarships to be 
awarded to five Yorkshire scholars from poor homes, which are 
known as “Hastings” exhibitions to be competed for by boys 
from certain grammar schools to take them to Oxford University. 
There are eight schools in Yorkshire whose students can compete, 
at Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Beverley, Skipton, Sedbergh, Ripon 
and Sherburn, two schools in Cumberland and two in Westmor- 
land. Certain Yorkshire rectors and vicars were appointed 
examiners, the examinations to take place in Whitsun-week. 
Examiners and students were to meet at 8 o’clock in the morning 
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at the best inn in Aberford, stage-coach fares and other travelling 
expenses being taken care of in an additional bequest. Lady 
Betty laid down that the boys had to translate part of an oration 
in Cicero from Latin into English and part of an oration in 
Demosthenes into Latin. She also stipulated that two or three 
verses from the Latin Testament had to be translated into Greek. 
The scholars were to write several lines in Latin on the Church 
Catechism, along with other exercises. 

The papers collected, the best ten had to be sent to the Provost 
and Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, who must choose the 
best eight out of the ten. The names of these boys were to be put 
on slips of paper, which were then placed into an urn or vase, and 
the first five names picked out were awarded the scholarships. 
Lady Betty had sought the advice of Thomas Wilson, bishop of 
Sodor and Man, who suggested this method of selection, saying 
‘it was a good thing to leave something to Providence”. 

Lady Betty was born in Great Charles Street, London, 19 April 
1682, and was baptised in the Church of St Martin in the Fields, 
14 May 1682. She was a person of great determination, her face 
portraying strength of character. She had good looks, as the 
painting of her shows; and had a kindly expression. She inherited 
her large fortune at the age of twenty-two and immediately 
launched out on many charitable schemes, building charity schools 
at Ledsham, Collingham, Shadwell and Thorparch; the Communion 
Plate at Collingham Church was given by her. At the age of 
fifty-four a tumour of the breast began to give trouble, causing 
her much pain, and it was decided to let an eminent clergyman- 
surgeon operate to remove the trouble; she bore the painful 
operation with great courage. In 1738, realising that her life was 
not likely to be prolonged, Lady Betty embodied her educational 
and non-educational charities in a Trust Deed, to ensure that they 
would be as lasting as possible. She died in December 1739 and 
was buried in the family vault at Ledsham Church, where a 
monument was erected as a memorial. Her charitable deeds are 
her true memorial and may those who benefit by her charity 
praise her name and be thankful for her great generosity and 
good exemplary life.’ 

A portrait of her was painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 1710 
when she was twenty-eight years old; he said, “it is impossible 
to reproduce the light which shone in her eyes”. 


1See C. E. Medhurst, Life and work of Lady Elizabeth Hastings. Leeds, 
1914. 
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Kirke, Thomas, 30, 80-2, Modern 
Account of Scotland, 81 

Kirke’s Wood, Cookridge, 80-2 

Kirkstall, 22 

— Abbey lands, 82; Museum, 90 

— New Grange, 22 

Kitson, Pyman & Partners, 64 

Kitson, James, junr. (aft. 1st Lord 
Airedale), 68; Sydney D., 30 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, portrait of Lady 
E. Hastings, 114 

Knights Templar, 90 

Knostrop, II 


Lacy, Ilbert de, 28, 31; statue of, 65 

Laidler, Francis, 98 

Lake, Dr John, vicar of Leeds, 26* 

Lambert, William, elder, 51; younger, 
51* 


Laver Valley, 102 
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Law, Benjamin, 61 
Lawson, —, 34; Godfrey, 39 
Laycocke, Walter, 19-20; 
junr., 19-20 
Ledsham, 10 
— church, 114 
— orphanage, 113 
— school, 114 
Ledston, I13 
Leeds: 
Albion Place, 74 
Albion Street, 61, 70 
Alfred Street, 48, 108 
Alhambra, 97 
Alma Road, Headingley, 51 
Almshouse Garth, 34 
Almshouses, 21, 23, 24* 
Amphitheatre, Land’s Lane, 96-7 
Arms, see Coat of Arms 
Art Gallery, 43, 45 
Assembly Room, White Cloth Hall, 
62 
Assembly Rooms, off Kirkgate, 108* 
B.C.D., New Briggate, 48 
Bainbrigge Road, 78 
The Bank, 27;. ros, 120 
Bars, 89 
Bear Pits, Cardigan Road, 77-9 
Beeston Bar, 89 
Bischoff House, 49-50; Yard, 50 
Bishopgate Street, 63 
Boar Lane, 48, 56, 63, 64*, 65, 67 
Bond Street, 72 
Brandsby Lodge, Chapeltown, 84 
Bridges, 37, 53, 56-60, 66, IOI 
Briggate, 22, 23, 24, 26, 42, 44*, 46*, 
47, 51, 56-7; 59*, 62, 66, 70, 86, 
87, 88, 93, 997, 113 
— Lower, 52, 56, 90 
a New, 24, 41, 44*, 48*, 97 
Brudenell Road, 78 
Burley Bar (West Bar), 89* 
Call Brow; 37 
Calixlane, 7ay27 
Calls, 373-44, -45, 61, 62 
Camp Road, 24 
Cardigan Road, 77, 78 
Castle (ancient), 63, 65 
Central Hall, White Cloth Hall, 62 
Chantry Buildings, 45 
Chantry Chapel, 58*, 59 


Walter, 


INDEX 


Leeds: 


Chapeltown Road, 84 

Charity School, Mark Lane, 108 

Charters, 225.82, 85 

Church Institute, 80 

City Museum, 73 

City Square, 59, 64, 67, 68 

City Varieties, 97 

Civic: Theatre, 97 

Civic Trust, 78-9 

Clarendon Road, 68, 101 

Cloth Hall Street, 45 

Cloth markets, 53-4, 66-7; bell, 66, 
68 

Coat of Arms, 83-4 

Coliseum, 75 

Coloured Cloth Hall, 59, 61*, 66-9; 
bell, 68 

Commercial Buildings, 63, 64 

Commercial School, 5 

Commercial Street, 4, 42, 46 

Commissioners of the Waterworks, 
100 

Concert Halls, 93 

Cookridge Street,.32*,. 33 

Corn Exchange, 43, 44-5, 48*, 62 

Coronation Street, 100 

Cossin’s map, 49-50 

Council: Aldermen, Common 
Councillors, Mayors, 23, 40, 42-3, 
5, 65, 745-03, 85-6, 87, 90; 101-5; 
Assistant; -49; -Recordeér, 16, 75: 
Treasurer,: 86 

Court House, 42, 70-1, 72 

Crosby House, 74 

Cross Belgrave Street, 50 

Cross); Parish, 22,.46*, .47~ 

Denison Hall, 75 

Denison’s Foundry, 40 

Directories, 46, 48, 50, 75, 78 

Dispensary, see Public Dispensary 

Duke Street,.62 

Duncan Street, 45 

East Bar (York Bar), 89* 

Empire, 97 

Flour Mill rights, 90, 91 

Freeman, 84 

Free School, 22 

French Consular-Agent, 84 

Fulling mills, 56, 99 


LIQ 


Leeds: 


General Post Office, see Post Offices 

“Gladstone Hall” (Coloured Cloth 
Hall), 68 

Governor, 1645, II 

Grammar School, 22, 24, 37-41, 108; 
Library, 39 

Grand Arcades, 39, 40*, 41; clock, 
4I 

Grand Theatre, 39, 97, 99 

Great George Street, 68 

Great Wilson Street, 89 

Guildford Street, 32 

Harrison Almshouses, Raglan Road, 
Die WA 

Harrison Street, 39, 44,°47, 91, 997 

Hartley. hill}41,40*) 50 

Head Row, 11, 47, 48, 89 

Hill-house Bank, 11 

Hippodrome, 76, 97 

House of Recovery, 1 

Hunslet Lane, 56, 89, 92;) [heatre, 
92, 93 

Infirmary, 1, 185-75 

Inns, Hotels: Alexander Family & 
Commercial, 50; Bull & Mouth, 
Briggate, Wo: = Yer"Bush 3 53 
Cardigan Arms, 77; Harrison 
Arms, 91; Horse & Trumpet, 45; 
Hotel Tap Room, Call Lane, 7; 
The Hotel (Royal Hotel), Lower 
Briggate, 7m; King Charles, 76; 
Metropole, 62; Old George, 52-5; 
Old King’s Arms, 52, 53, 59; Pack 
Horse; -91;- Rose S& Crown, 93*; 
Talbot, 92-3 

Junction Street, 89 

Kemplay’s Academy, St John’s 
Place, 48 

King Charles Croft; 74, 76 

King Charles Street, 76 

King Street, Cloth Hall, 62 

Kirkgate, 42, 62, 92, 99; Kirkgate- 
End, 7o 

Ladies’ Seminary, Alfred Street, 48 

Lady Lane, 39 

Lambert’s Yard (Lambert’s Arcade), 
51 

Lancasterian School, 108 

Land’s Lane, 74, 76 


I20 


Leeds : 


Leeds Bridge, 46*, 53, 101 


Leeds “City Challenge” organiza- 


tion, 79 

Leeds Library, 75 

Lowerhead Row, 90 

Lupton’s Mill, 24, 4o 

Lydgate, 99 

M.P.’s, 68, 83 

Maces, 18-9, 85-8 

Mangey’s house, Briggate, 86, 87, 88 

Manor, manorial rights, 23, 90 

Mark Lane, 18 

Market Cross, 20, 23, 46-7 

Markets, 11, 56-60; bell, 57, 58 

Marsh Lane, 11, 37, 62 

Mary Potter Almshouses, 24 

Meadow Lane, 67, 92 

Meanwood Road, 68 

Merrion Centre, 109 

Merrion Street, 16, 48; Lower, 24, 
40, 41 

Middle Row, 23, 43*, 44, 46 

Mill Hill Chapel, 34-6; school, 36; 
yard, 65 

Mills, 56, 99; Lupton’s Mill, 24, 40; 
King’s Mills, 60, 90, 91 

Moot Hall, 19, 42-3, 44, 46*, 70 

Motto, 84 

Museum, see City Museum 

Music Halls, 61, 97 

Musical Festival choirs, 72 

Nash’s Tudor Fish Restaurant, 48 

National School, Wharfe Street, 108 

Nether Green, Woodhouse, 37 

Netlam & Giles plan, 1815, 89, 100 

New Chapel, 34, 37 

New Street (New Briggate), 47, 48, 
99 

New Town, 46 

North Bar, 89* 

North Street, 33, 41, 48, 49, 50* 

Norwich Union Buildings, 71 

Old Music Hall, Albion Street, 61 

Old-Time Music Hall, 97 

Old Theatre, 95 

Old Town, 46 

Osborne Terrace, off Virginia Road, 


15 
Parish, 107-8; Chapelries, 107-8 
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Leeds: 


Parish Charen, a5) 20h 22) 22307 
altar, 106; beadle, 3; bellringers, 
3; (old) burial ground, 62; choir, 
1-5; Choir Sustentation Fund, 5; 
Church Committee Room, 4; 
churchwardens, I, 2, 3, 48, 105-6; 
churchyard wall, 89; constable, 
3; gas-lighting, 1-2, 3; organ, I, 4; 
organists, 3, 04) 6%3* “Penny 
Window”, 107; rebuilding, 107; 
registers, 34, 86; screen (stone), 
106: trustees, Oss “VETEEr, =%; 
vestry, 100, 105-6; vicars, I, 4*, 
Boil, 25, 26,742, 44 165-12 

Park Lane, 10-1, 68 

Park Rows 32%) 32,242) 54, 625645, 
65*, 66;°67; 68,69, JO,72 ns" 

Park Street, 109 

Park Verrace,n32 

Pawdmyre, 22 

Philosophical Hall, 72-3 

Pillory & stocks, 42 

Pit Mill, 99 

Population, 107 

Post? Ofiices; 59, 68; 70s-71 

Priestley Hall, 36 

Princess Theatre (Tivoli, Huippo- 
drome), 76 

Printing Office, New Street End, 92 

Prisons, 70* 

Public Dispensary, I, 41, 49 

Quarry Hill, 11 

Queen Anne Buildings, 44 

Queen’s Arcade, 23, 93 

Raglan Road, 21 

Rape Mill, 99 

Red Hall, 21, 74-5 

Reservoir Hill, Weetwood, ro1 

Reservoir Street, Io1 

Reservoirs, 24, 44 

Ritz (A.B.C.) cinema, 41 

Rockingham Street, 16; Back Rock- 
ingham Street, 108-9 

Rotation Office, 70 

Royal Exchange Buildings, 63-5; 
News Room, 65 

Royal Gardens, 77-9 

Russell Street, 51 

St Ann Street; 77 


INDEX 


Leeds: 


St Anne’s Roman Catholic Cath- 
edral (old), 32-3 

St James’s Church, 111 

St John’s Church, 6-27, 56; Alms- 
houses, 6, 100; ceiling, 19; church 
documents, 6, 100; churchyard, 
6-8, 48; Communion plate, 19-20; 
Communion rails, 16; Commun- 
ion Fable; 2st, 26;. 17; .corbels, 
16; frontal (embroidered), 17-8; 
galleries, 6; Harrison chapel, 15, 
16, E7, 26; incumbents, 7,6) 9, 
BO: Bip hey Fe TG Gh, 19 30) 
lectern, 19; mace-holder, 18-9, 85; 
organ, 4, 16; parsonage house, 
New Street, oo: pulpith.73,.. 24, 
oe") Fesisters., 46; reredos; 16: 
restorauion. .of » 1867) 13,: 25": 
Royal: arms,.o; 25*, 28*y screen, 
£2; 1S 4es, 18, 2es-serollwork, 
1e*, 18; vestry; 135 vicarage; 44; 
windows, 14, I7, 20-1, 46; wood- 
work, 12, 13-4 

St John’s Place, 48* 

St Mary’s Church, organ, 4 

Salem Congregational Church, 92 

School of Medicine, founders, 72 

School Street, 108 

Schools, 108-10 

Schoolmasters, 37, 39 

Shambles, 46*; Back of Shambles, 
46 

Sheepscar Hall (Bischoff House), 
49-50 

Sheepscar Road (North Street), 50 

Sheepshanks House, 40, 41, 50 

Soke, 91 

South Accommodation Road, Huns- 
let, 59 

South Bar, 89 

South Market, rog 

Standard Buildings, 71 

Street lighting, 47 

Sweet Street, Holbeck, ro8* 

Swinegate, 56 

Sykes’s house, Briggate, 46, 51 

Tatler cinema, 64 

Theatres, 92-8 

Timpson’s shoe shop, 46, 51, 91 

Tivoli, 76 


I2I 


Leeds: 


Tommy Clapham’s Park, 77-9 

Tower cinema, 41 

Town Cliff, Lydgate, 99 

Town End, 49-50 

Town Hall, 43, 46;-70,.7% 

Trinity Church, Boar Lane, 18, 113 

University, ror; Sadler Hall, 110; 
School of Medicine, 72 

Upperhead Row, 45, 56, 74, 93 

Vicar Lane, err, 40% 41, G0). 80; ‘od, 
92, 93 

VICAPS, cde, GL, 25) 26, 22544, 
105-12 

Victoria Arcade, 76 

Victoria Club Estate Ltd., 48 

Victoria Road, 78 

Virginia Road, 75 

Wade Lane, 21, 24, 100 

Water supply, 99-103 

Waterworks, 48 

Wellington Bridge, 59 

Wellington Station, 78 

Wellington Street, 6%, 66, 69 

Wells, 33, 40-1 

Wesleyan Day Schools, 108 

West Bar, 63, 66, 89*; inscribed 
stone, 65 

West Bar Chambers, Boar Lane, 89 

West Park, 1o1 

West Riding Magistrates’ Rooms, 
Court House, 70 

West Yorkshire Bus Station, 89 

Wharfe Street, 108 

White Cloth Halls, 45, 61-2 

Woodhouse, 10, 37, 50, 108; Great 
Woodhouse, 49 

Woodhouse Bar, 89* 

Woodhouse Cemetery, ro! 

Woodhouse Lane, 16, 50, 89, 100 

Woodhouse Moor, 11, 24, 40, 78, 
IOI 

Woodhouse Reservoir, 1o1 

Wool market, 46 

Y.MGA., 69 

Yates’ Wine Lodge, 64* 

Zoological & Botanical Gardens, 
Headingley, 77 


Leeds and Holbeck Building Society, 


89 


Leeds Corporation Act, 1925, 28 


122 


Leeds Infant School Society, 109 

Leeds New Exchange and Newsroom 
Company, 64 

Leeds Pals’ Battalion, 84 

Leeds Permanent Building Society, 33 

Leeds Philharmonic Society, 72 

Leeds Philosophical and_ Literary 
Society, 72-3 

Leeds. Rifles; 7713.75 

Leeds Soke Act, 1839, 91 

Leeds Vicarage Act, 1844, 14, 108 

Leeds Waterworks Act, 1837, 101 

Legg & Millard, tailors, 45 

Legg, Col., 45 

Leighton Reservoir, 102 

Leodiensian, 1898, 39 

Lewis, Sir John, 113 

Lewis’s Ltd., 44, 74 

Liddle, Mr, 88 

Lindley Reservoir, 102 

Linen drapers, 57 

Linton in Craven, 20 

Lister, William, 42 

Lodge, Richard, 76 

Longbottom, Canon John, 8, 17, 19, 
Zero) 

Longley, Thomas, bp of Ripon, 107 


Maces, 85-8 

Macready, William Charles, 95 

Maitland, Lord, 56-7 

Mangey, Arthur, 85-8; Elizabeth, 88; 
Mary, 86-7 

Manlove, Dr Timothy, 35 

Marmoutier, 31 

Marshall & Co., flax spinners, 109 

Marshall, Henry Cowper, 77; John, 3 

Martin, St, legend of, 31 

Mattison, John, 12 

Maundy, —, goldsmith, of Leicester, 
88 

Medals (copper), 72 

Merchants, 50, 74, 76 

Metcalf, John, 21; Thomas, 74* 

Middleham Castle, 25 

Miller, Sydney, 8* 

Milner, Victor, 17; Alderman William, 
42-3 

Minster, Mr, vicar of St Saviour’s, 
111 

Monck, Rev. William Stanley, 111 
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Moore, Temple, 17, 18 

Moortown Water Tower, 102 

Moseley, Birmingham, 104 

Motto of Leeds, 84 

Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 83 

Murgatroyd, Rev. John, 20 

Musgrave; Alice, © tae° John.) a3 
Thomas, 4 


National School Society, 108 

Naylor, Joshua, 4 

Neile, Richard, abp of York, 6, 9*, 
10", 1% 

Ness, =, 34 

Nevile, Mr, 52 

New Gas Company, 77 

New Jersey, bp of, 107 

Newstead & Wilson, solicitors, 75* 

Nixon, Walter, 4 

Norcross, George, 87*, 88 

North Eastern Railway, 62 

North Stainley, 17 

Nottingham, 49, 50 

Nottingham, Mr, 53 

Nussey, John, 4 


Oastler, Richard, ro9 

Opera in Leeds, 76 

Ord, Mr, F:RS., 49 

Organ tuner, 4 

Orgaiists, “2, 42.5 

Organs, I-5 passim 

Oswaldkirk Church, 16, 19 

Otley, bridge, 56 

— market cross, 46 

Oxford University: Hastings Exhibi- 
tions, 113; Queen’s College, 114 

Oxley, Henry, 59 


Paganel, Maurice, 
Ralph, 28, 31 
Parliament, Actsvof, 14,'47, Om 26, 

102, 108 
— House of Commons, mace, 88 
Peake, (Sir) Arthur Copson, 16 
Pearly, Mr, 52 
Peart, John, 90 
Pepys, Samuel, quoted, 88 
Plague, II 
Plasterers, 12 
Pomeroy, f. W..° 112 


Statue ‘OF 65; 


INDEX 


Pontefract, theatre, 94 

Poppleton, John, 4 

Potts, of Leeds, 41 

Powell Bros., of Leeds and London, 
65 

Powell, Ann aft. Cunby or Gunby, 
12; C., of Hatton Gardens, 18 

Presbyterians, 34 

Priestley, Dr Joseph, 35 

Pugin, Augustus Welby Northmore, 


33 
Puritanism, 9; 10; 11, 23 


Radford, Eleanor (d. 1770), 7 

Railways, 62, 78 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, statue of, 65 

Ramsden, Sir William, 52* 

Ratcliff, William, 52 

Rawson, Lawrence, 37* 

Reeve’s account, 1383-1384, 56 

Ready-made clothing trade, 61-2 

Rennie, Sir John, 59, 101 

Reservoirs, 44, 99-103 

Reynolds, Walter, 98 

Rhodes, John N., 50; Joseph, 50 

Richardson, Richard, 1, 2; Mrs, 34 

Rider, Benjamin, 4 

Roberts, Rs, £02 

Robinson, Alexander, 22; Grace 
(Harrison), 22; Rev. Henry (1598- 
1663); vicar Of Leéds,i 21, 22, 26, 
26; Rev. Henry (1646-1736), minister 
Of St John’s, 177 21; 106-7,-412; 
Mary aft. Denison, 49; Mary, 
known as “Perdita’’, 94; Percy, 39 

Roman milestone, 73 

Rowlands, Canon, 17 

Royal arms, 9, 30, 70-1, 85 

Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 
band, 77 

Rudd, Rev. D’Arcy S., 17 


4th, 


Sadler, Michael Thomas, 109-10 

Salts, Rev. Dr, 75 

Salviati, Signor, 16 

Savile, Sir John, of Howley Hall, 23, 
42, 83; statue or, 65; Sir William, 
56-7 

Saxton} Peter, 1ri* 

Schofield, Snowden, 75-6 

Schofields, 76 
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Schools, 5, 58, 108-10, 113-4 

Scotland, 1679, account of, 81 

Scott, Sir George Gilbert, 14, 15, 112; 
Canon John, £§*, 16*, 17; 19 

Selby line (railway), 62 

Serjeants-at-mace, 85 

Sewing-machines, 67 

Shadwell: Red Hall, 76; school, 114 

Shapley, Ronald, 79 

Share broker,-75 

Sharp, Rev. Thomas, 34, 35* 

Shaw, Norman, 14, 16 

Sheafield, William, 37*, 39 

Sheepshanks family, 40; John, 40; 
Rev. William, ro, 13, 20*, 44, 99-100 

Shilling (1567), 88 

Shoddy cloth, 61 

Shoemakers, 57 

Siddons, Mrs, in Leeds, 95 

Simpson, Mrs, 52. 

Sisters of Bethany, 
London, 17 

Smith, Henry, 4*; james,.77 

Sorocold, George, 99, 10on 

Speight, —, 12 

Spencer & Kenyon, of North Street, 
33 

Stage coaches, 51 

Statues of Leeds worthies, 112 

Steele, F.2D. 50 

Steeton nr Keighley, 65 

Stranks, J. C., Dean Hook, 104 

Street, George, E., 29 

Stretton, Rev. Richard, 34*, 35 

Stubbs, James, 4 

Swalwell, Mr, 92 

Swillington, 26 

Swinsty Reservoir, 102 


Lioyd “Street, 


Tailors, tailoring, 45, 67 

Tasker, Thomas, 4 

Taylor, John, of Rockingham Street, 
16; Lhomas, 70 

Temple, Canon Henry, 16, 19 

Temple Newsam, timber from, 12, 19 

— — House, pulpit, 12 

Templar crosses, 54, 90-1 

Ten Hours Bill, 109, 110 

Tenters, 56, 60 

Thackrah, Charles Turner, 72, 109 

Theatres, 92-8 
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Thompson, Alexander Hamilton, 6, 
28 

Thoresby Society, 90, 91; presidents, 
750 75 

Thoresby, Ralph,.6,°8» 11°22, 24°34", 
35*, 43, 74-5, 89, 92; Diary, 49, 85; 
Ducatus, 53-4, 57, 76, 80-2; letter to 
Rev. H. Robinson, 106-7; library, 
25; Museum, 99 

Thornton Abbey, Lincs., 16 

Thornton, Richard, 75 

Thorp, Robert Disney,’ 72 

Thorparch, school, 114 

Thorpe; Baro, 21,°25 

Three-decker houses, 46, 51 

Throp, John & Son, Leeds, 65 

Thruscross Reservoir, 102, 103 

Tobacconists, 62 

Todd, Rev. Roberts46, 107,°11",. 20° 

Toll bridges, 59 

Tordoff, Zaccheus, 4 

Tramcars, 32, 33 

Turner; J. Ms WwW. 40 

Turnpike Bar, 89 

Turton, Baron, Lord Chief Justice, 87 

Tysoe, Dr Albert, 5 


Unitarians, 34-5 


Vanderbank, M. (fl. 1745), 30 

Ventris, Thomas, junr., 12 

Victoria, queen,. 51, 110 

Wakefield: Butter cross, 46; cath- 
edral church, 11-2; theatre, 94 

Wales, Mr, 75* 

Wales, Prince of, badge, 9 


Walker, Hugh; 6650 J.) °W.,) 21-2; 
William, 56 

Walsh, J. S., 010g 

Wanded chairs, sellers of, 57 

Washburn Valley water scheme, 
102-3 

Water supplies, 48, 99-103 

Weetwood Reservoir, 101, 102 
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Welsh, —, of Leeds, 112; Mr, 16 

Wesley, John, quoted, 93; Dr Samuel 
Sebastian, 57 

Wharfe, River, ro1-2 

Whinkcup, Lakeland, 91 

Whippingham Church, I. of Wight, 
1o4 

Whitaker, Thomas Dunham, 6, 20%, 
82 

Whitefield, George, 93 

Whitkirk, 91 

— Church, 12 

— Manor of, 90 

Wicker baskets, sellers of, 57 

Wicksteed, Dr 25 

Wike, 37 

Wilby, John & Sons, monumental 
masons, 79 

William & Mary, Royal cipher, 86 

Wilkinson, John Grimshaw, botanist, 
T2, 196; Late, 92-6;-96 

Wilson, Benjamin, artist, 63; Sir 
Charles, 17, 83-4; Christopher, bp 
of Bristol, 63; Edmund, 75 

Wilson, Thomas, 21; Thomas, bp of 
Sodor & Man, 114 

Winchester College, 104 

Wooden vessels, sellers of, 57 

Woodhouse stone, 7 

Woollen manufacturers, 50, 51 

— merchant, 57 

Wortley, 59 

Writing book, 48 

Wurlitzer organ, 64 

Wurtzburg, John Henry, 15*, 16 


Yewdall, Mr, 2 

York, All Saints’, Pavement, 29 

— Benedictine Priory of the Holy 
Trinity; 28, 31 

— St Mary’s: Church, Castlegate, 6c 

— theatre, 93, 94 

Yorkshire: “High Bailiff’, 74; M.P., 83 

Young, Arthur, visit to Leeds, 58-9; 
Gc, 4* 
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